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| pee MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM 
earleeernt fe and the NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM (Crom- 
well, _— will be CLOSED on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, June 26 


and 27. | MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Prineipal Librarian, 
British Museum, June 16, 1902. 


8155 EXHIBITION ROYAL SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS (founded 1804) NOW 
OPEN, 10 to 6.—5a, Pall Mall East (near National Gallery). 

F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 








wy oncess es MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1902 


ALBANI, SOBRINO, SQUIRE, BREMA, CROSSLEY, FOSTER, 
GREEN, HAST?, BLACK, LANE WILSON, PLUNKET GREENE. 
‘Gerontius’ (Elgar), ‘Temple’ (Walford Davies), ‘ Pathetic Sym- 
phony’ (Tschaikowsky), ‘St. Gieeseke be (Horatio Parker), Third 
Symphony (Brahms), ‘Elijah,’ ‘ Messiah,’ a 


THE OFFICIAL STATE PORTRAIT OF 
H's MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


Painted by LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that 
they have arranged to publish 


AN IMPORTANT MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT. 


ARTIST’S PROOFS, limited in number, signed by Painter and 
Engraver, 101. 10s. each 

N.B.—Early application for Proofs should be made to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Tos. AGNEW & Sons, 39n, Old Pond Street, W., and to all 
leading Printsellers, where a Vhotograph, showing full size of 
Engraving, may be seen. 


NGLISH MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILIKS, 
4.D. 1500-1800.—Mr. GEORGE F. TUDOR SHERWOOD, with 
any years’ experience of Record-Searching, can now ACCEPT a 
FEW COMMISSIONS to collect Kecord Evidence of Family History 
and Descent.—50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


VONDNESS for MUSIC, LITERATURE, and 
ART, primary qualities required bya GENTLEMAN in a COM- 
PANION and READE R, who must be cultivated, gentlemanly, re- 
fined, have pleasant voice, #greeable manners, cheerful temperament, 
and talent for conversation. Very liberal salary.—Address Box 661, 
Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of POPLAR, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The COUNCIL of the above BOROUGH is about to appoint, for the 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, at a commencing 
salary of 401. per annum. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating age and 
Pescne together with Testimonials, must reach me not later 


LEONARD POTTS, ‘own Clerk. 
Council Offices, High Street, Poplar, June 19, 1902. 


County BOROUGH of STOCKPORT, 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The PARKS, MUSEUM, and LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the 
CORPORATION of STOCKPORT invite applications for the post of 
LIBRARIAN, 

The salary will be 1401. per annum, increasing by eight annual incre- 
ments of 7l. 10s. toa maximum salary 0 of 2001. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 28 a 

Candidates must possess the following qualifications : —A Public 
Library training, a good edacation, and a thorough knowledge of 
English literature. 

Canvassing will be regarded as a disqualification. 

List of duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained on 
application to me 

Applications, stating age, with copies of not more than three recent 
Testimonials, and endorsed ‘ Librarian,” Ly ze delivered at this Oftice 
not later than noon on 'T on July 8,1 

y 


Order, 
OBERT HYDE, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Stockport, June 12, 1902. 


IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL, 
































WANTED, a SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER to take THEO. and 
PRAC. CHEMISTRY (Organic and Inorganic) and PHYSICS in the 
HIGH SCHOOL and MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL CLASSES, and to 
supervise equipment of new Physical and Electrical Laboratories. 
Salary 2201. per annum.—Fuarther particulars may be had by forwarding 
i addressed envelope to Heap Masrer, High School, Middles- 





BECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post we ASSISTANT 
MASTER in the SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL for BO 

Subjects :—Literary and Commercial, with some Mathematics. Good 
french an essential. ‘The a will also include Teaching on not 
‘more than Two Evenings per Wee 

Salary 120/. per annum, rising Ui. annually to a maximum of 160/. 
perannum. Duties to commerce about September 15. 

Applications, on ee to be obtained of the a tran, Technical 
Institute, h nd d by copies of not more than 
three Testimonials (whieh will not be returned), must reach the under- 
sigoed by 4 p.m. on MONDAY, oe 30. 

. STEVENS, Clerk of the Council. 








Council Offices, Beckenham. 


KEPIN BURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
ENDOWED SCHUOLS. 
HEAD MISTRESS WANTED FOR ae WATSON'S 
LADIES’ COLLE! 

The GOVERNORS will receive, on or nl JUNE 28, papeucee cus 
for the Appointment of HEAD MISTRESS at the above College. ‘The 
yearly salary (exclusive of Capitation Fee) has been fixed at 400/. 
Applications, with 24 Copies of ‘Testimonials (which will not be re- 
turned), to be sone with the Subscriber. 

Each Copy of 'I $ must be ied by a letter, stating 
(1) Professional ‘Training ; (2) Nature of University ne (if any); 
(3) Experience) ; (4) Age ; and (5) Present Employment. 

Candidates are specially reque- = not to call upon the Governors. 

For further information apply to 

ALEX. HERON, Secretary. 


The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh, June 5, 1902. 
VERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, WINSFORD. 


HEAD MASTER of ORGANIZED SCIENCE SCHOOL REQUIRED. 
Commencing salary 2501. To enter upon duties September1. Univer- 
sity Degree and practical experience in Teaching Sais Should be 














NOTICE.—CORONATIO 
ATHENZEUM ‘for Juse ast be-fublished 
on WEDNESDAY, June -25, at ro o’clock. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be received not 
later than 10 o’clock TUESDAY Morning. 


NOTICE. — CORONATION WEEK. — 
NOTES and QUERIES for June 28 will be 
published on WEDNESDAY, June 25, at 
10 o’clock. ADVERTISEMENTS must be 
received not later than 10 o’clock TUESDAY 
Morning. 

WWO REVIEWERS.—WANTED, well-written 
REVIEWS on Modern Standard Works for WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


—Address Brera, care Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, Finck 
Lane, Cornhill. 











well qualified in Chemistry, Physics, an 
accompanied by copies of not moze than three Testimonials, to be 
delivered to the undersigned, endorsed ‘‘ Head Master,” not later than 
JULY 5. Canvassing wiil disqualify. 

For further particulars apply to 

JNO. H. COOKE 
Hon. Sec. to the Governors, W insford, Cheshire. 
June 12, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

A PROFESSOR of ACCOUNTING will shortly be appointed, to 
enter upon his duties on Tea tr 1902. Stipend for the Third and 
following Years, 300/.; for the First and Second Years, during which 
the duties will be Soninatatively light, 1501. and 2251. respectively.— 
Particulars will be furnished on application to the SECRETARY, The 
University, Birmingham, to whom and Testi must 
be sent on or before SATURDAY, July 12. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The 

DUNVILLE PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY in the 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST, being NOW VACANT, Candidates 
for that Office are requested to forward copies of their Testimonials 
to the Unpvrr-Srcrerany, Dublin Castle, on or before the 5th day of 
JULY next. in order that same may be submitted to His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant. The Gentleman who may be selected must be 
prepared to enter on the duties of the Office on the Ist day of 
OCTOBER next. 

Dublin Castle, June 12, 1902, 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The 

PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL HISTORY in the QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, BELFAST, being NOW VACANT, Candidates for that 
Office are requested to forward copies of their Testimonials to the 
Unver-Srecrerary, Dublin Castle, on or before the 5th day of JULY 
next, in order that the same may be submitted to His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Gentleman who may be selected must be 
pared to ie on the duties of the Office on the Sth day of 
OCTOBER n 

Dublin Castle, June 12, 1902. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4, to fill up not less than 
FIVE RESIDENTIALS CHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the Heap hat 19, ions Yard, Westminster. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8 


























ENGINEEKING AND CHEMISTRY. 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1902-1903. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; 
those at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not 
under 14 years of age. ‘The Entrance Examinations to both Collezes 
are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. Parti- 
culars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses 
of Study may be obtained from the Colleges, or from the Head Office 
of the Institute, Gresham College, Kasingha!l Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GU a DS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Exhibition Road, 8.W.) 

A College for Day PI ce not under 16 preparing to become Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, 
and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, 30/. per Session. 
Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering— W. E. AYRTON, F.R. ma Sm Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. ARMSTRONG. Ph.D. LL D. 
Mechanics and Mathematics—O. HENRICI, Ph a . D. F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL Sony FINSBURY. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, 

A College for Day Students not under 14 aadiaes to enter Engineer- 

ing and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, 15/. per 
Session for Day Students. Professors: 
Physics and Electrical Engineering—8. P. ee a D.S8e. F.R.S 
Mechanical B ing and XN . E. DALBY, M.A. B. Se. 
Coamieneoi. “MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.1.C. 

City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, 

Basinghall Street, E.C. 








(OSPORT and ALVERSTOKE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—LESLIE C. KEATING, B.A. 


REQUIRED, to commence duties EARLY in SEPTEMBER next — 
A SCIENCE’ MASTER, Chief Subjects :—General and M 


OURNALISM. —MEN and WOMEN intending 
become JOURNALISTS should avail themselves of the 
PRACTICAL TRAINING in Class or by Correspondence given at the 
VICTORIAN oe of JOURNALISM —Apply to Sec rerary, l4l, 
Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





or Mechanical Drawing. Salary 140/. per annum. 
ISTANT MASTER for Ordinary Form and Commercial 
Sabjests Salary 120]. per annum. 
pplications must be received by the Hrip Master n cs 
siftiiay, Hey tating y 4 ASTER not later than 
urther particulars may be obtained "cin 8. J. Woopman, Clerk 
‘the Governors, 137, High Street, Gospor ss 


, 





DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, anc successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 





SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE ( Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Kecords Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and hy all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type- writte 

A — trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work ‘Db London 
and Berlin. 





A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS: TY PE-W RITTEN 

ith accuracy and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1.000 words (over 10,000 
words at Is.) Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


TYYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical ‘ITripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1.000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—THe Camuripce Tyre-Wriine Acerncy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and ‘ly pists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


lMVYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 

carefully and quickly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
10d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893 )—Miss Disnzy, 7, Balham 
Grove, Balham, 8. W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. 1,000, includ- 

ing paper and postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Routnson, 8, 
Westover Koad, Wandsworth Common, S. W. 


ry\yY PE-W RITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 

Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed; or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difticult } a speciality. Six years’ experience. Dupli- 
cating. Specimens, rms, and Authors’ Keferences sent. Pupils 
teken.—Grauam, 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


| OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Prok Probate, &c. Auction Kooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 


nHE ‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of gets capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. 8. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to. Mr. A.M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Ja Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 



























































Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be giad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henvietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
caTALOGURS on application. 


M. MURPHY’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE 

e of ANCIENT and MODERN SECOND-HAND (No. 79) 
BOOKS NOW READY, and may be had post free on application. 
ae Purchased in any quantity 100,C00 Volumes always in Stock.— 
W. M. Mcrrny, 79, Renshaw Street (only add:ess), Liverpoot. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_o— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


N E W 
SPECIAL SELECTIONS OF 


Books with Coloured Plates— Thames Scenery, Views, &c , including 
fine Specimens of Old Coloured Printed Plates 

Standard Library Sets of Popular Authors. 

Large Collection of Books relating to India, China, and the East— 
America, &c. 

Fine Old Picture Galleries and Books of Sogeeeas 

Cheap Sets of Illustrated London News, 

Voyages—Travels—Memoirs—Historical Worke, &e. 


Forwarded immediately on application to 
JAMES ROCHE, Bookseller, 
38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








CA FAL O GUE 





ATALOGUE, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 
Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c. —Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c — 
illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. —W 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Boks on INDIA and the BRITISH COLONIES. 


Pind of the following CATALOGUES will be sent gratis on applica- 
AFRICA. Part I. West Africa, Barbary States, Morocco, Algiers, &c. 
Part II. Egypt, Abyssinia, West and East Africa. 
ASIA. Part I. Western and Central Asia, Afghanistan, &c. 
MADAGASCAR, Seychelles, Crozets, &c 
NATURAL HISTORY, Birds, Mammals, and Botany. 
NEW BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES, May, 1902. 
The following CATALOGUES are nearly ready :— 
AFRICA. Part III. Equatorial Africa and Tropical South Africa. 
Part IV. South African Colonies. 
ASIA. Parts II., III.,and 1V. India and Ceylon. 
Part V. Eastern and South-Eastern Asia. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


LD ENGLISH LITERATURE, including Acts 

of Parliament of Henry VIII., Edward VL, Philip and Mary— 

Old Almanacks—Hroadside Ballads—the Drama—London Topography — 

tine Heraldic Manuscripts—Early Engravings and Woodcuts—Musical 
Treatises—Witchcraft—Scotland, &c. 

Also a CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, suitable for 

illustrating, post free. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24, Great Windmill Street, W. 
One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


H FAWCETT’S CATALOGUE of HISTORICAL 
e and other PORTRAITS 
ON SALE by 
H. Fawcert, 14, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 1902. 


























(CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS— 
General Literature—Out-of-Print and Scarce Books—Greek and 
Latin Clas3ics—Philology and Antiquities, oe valuable Pam- 
phiets. Post free.—Deicurox, BEL 


Co. Cambridge. 


OOKS WANTED.—State prices wanted, Cash 

or Exchange.—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892-In Memoriam, 
First Edition, 1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851—Hewlett's Farth- 
work out of ‘Tuscany, 1895— Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor ‘Trans, 
3 vols. 1892—Singer’s Shakespeare. 10 vols 1826 —Symonds’s Essays, 
2 vols. 1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 182 rigad, s Drive on England, 
1885— Gamonia, 1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Collyn’s Wild Re d 
1862 — Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 1871 — Jackson's Old Paris, 

2 vols: 1878—Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862 — Warwickshire Hunt. 1837 — Stevenson’ s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols. First Edition, 1882—Pater’s Works, 9 vols. Edit. de Luxe— 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols. 1888. 100,000 BOOKS FOR SALEand WANTED. 
By far the largest and most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants, 
—Baxer’s Great Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


\ ANTED to PURCHASE, PARLIAMENTARY 


DEBATES, Fourth Series, vols. 53 to 56, 64, 71, 75, 77.—Kroan 
Limited, F Dept., Ak oe, 





Paci, Trenxcu, Triiznen & Co, 
Charing Cross Road, London. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 











Sales by Auction. 


Armorial China collected by the late JOSEPH JACKSON 
HOWARD, Esq, F.S.A., Maltravers Herald Extra- 
ordinary. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCT rosie at their Galleries, . a Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, June 23, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock vrecisely, 
the COLLECTION | “of ARMORIAL POR CRLAIN “collectes by the 
late Dr. HOWA The Arms and Crests relate to the principal 
County Families x: the Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Century, 
amongst which will be found the Families of Lowndes, Wilson, 
Smyth, Chapman, Vava:seur, Carr Martin, Cutler, Marsh, Willey, 
Rest, Ross, Cobb, May, Pickering, Hall, Beckford, Mackenzie, Scar- 
lett, Godfrey, Ring, Smith, Brom nley mythe, Mead, De Carbonner, 
Trotman, Farmiston, Hubbald, Williams, Lloyd, and many others too 

numerous tu mention. 
Catalogues on receipt of three stamps. 








Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, July 16 at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of valuable BOOKS relating to AMERICA—Early 
Printed Works on Agriculture and Gardening—Masuscripts on Vellum 
—First Editions of C. Lamb, Keats, satiate &e. 


The important anh ilies uaiian and Collections of 
the late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., F.S.A., 
Maltravers Herald Extraordinary. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THUKSDAY, July 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the 
important and valuable MANUSCRIPTS and COLLECTIONS of the 
late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq , F.S A., Maltravers Herald 
Extraordinary, comrrising Transcripts of Parish Registers and rare 
Pecigrees — MS. Visitations —Drawings of Arms—Rubbings from 
Brasses— Copies of Monumental Insvriptions in all parts of England—a 
long Series of Notebooks containing Heraldic and Genealogical Memo- 
randa—a few IlJuminated Heraldic Manuscripts, & 


Catalogues on receipt of three stamps. 





Library of the late Rev. C. WILKINSON (by order of the 
Frecutors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, July 18, MONDAY, July 21, and Following Day, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBKARY of the late Rey. C. 
WILKINSON (by order of the Executors), comprising a long peice 
of the Roxburghe Ulub Publications—S fi 
in all Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign—Awtosraph 
Letters, &c. 








Autograph Letters, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 23, and Following Day, at 
o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTURICAL 
DOCUMEN'S, comprising Specimens of Dr. Samuel Johnson, David 
Garrick, Samuel Foote, Alexander Pope, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Tennyson—an interesting Series of Letters in the Autograph of 
Edward FitzGerald, translator of Omar Khayyim—Letters in the 
Autograph of S. Richardson, sir William Temple, David Llvingstone, 
Empress Eugénie, Louis XIV. and XVI., Kings of France, Madame de 
Maintenon, Rousseau, P. B. Shelley, &c.—an interesting Series of 
Autograph Letters of Charles Dickens—and a Signature of Guy Fawkes 

on a Vellum Document. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Selected Portion of the valuable Library of the late 
H. TYNDALL BRUCE, Esq., of the House of Falkland, 
we. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, will SELL by AU CTION. at aes House, No. 13, Wi oe 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 23, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely, a SELECTED PORTION of the valuable LIBR. Any 
of the late HAM{LTON TYNDALL BRUCE, Esq., of the House of 
Falkland, Fife, comprising Dramatic Writers—Howell and Cobbett’s 
State Trials, 33 vols.—Early Printed Books—Publications of the 
Bannatyne Club—French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century 
—important Works on Architecture ard Antiquities, including a fine 
Series of Piranesi’s Works—Goula’s Birds of Great Britain—Books on 
Topography —Tyndale’s New Testament, Black Letter — Works on 
Bibliography—Scrope’s Deer Stalking and Salmon Fishing—a valuable 
Series of Works, chiefly relating to the East India Company—Scott's 
Dryden, 18 vols.—Malone’s Shakespeare—and other Classics in the 
best Editions, Books of Prints, &. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The vance ger of Engravings of the — LEWIS 
LOYD, of 20, Hyde Park Garden. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON. & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their ba No. 13. Sa 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 7, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, ‘the important COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS 
formed about fifty years ago by the late LEWIS LOYD, Esq., of 20, 
Hyde Park Gardens, comprising Masterpieces of the principal Line 
Engravers of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries in choicest 
Proof states, rare Works by Kembrandt, Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and other Old Masters 
The whole of the Collection is in the finest possible condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Rare and Valuable Books—Ertensive Modern Library of a 
— (recently deceased), removed from the North of 


on, 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane . y 


TUESDAY, July 8, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, ONS ‘and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including a fine Copy of the Fourth Folio 
Shakespea: are—Reaumont and Fletcher's Plays, and others in Early 
English and Elizabethan Literature—Cromwellian Tracts and Pamphlets 
—Gerarde’s Herbal!, 1633—Morant’s History of Essex, 2 vols., and 
other Topographical ‘Books—Lord Vernon’s Dante, 3 vols —Con nstable’ 8 
English Landscape—Frankau’s Colour Prints—Thorahiil 8 Shooting 
Directory, Coloured Copy, 2 vols., and others on Sporting—Moore’s 
Alps in 1864, and other Alpine Books—Series of the Egypt oj Palestine 
Exploration Fund ae chat Society, 57 vols. — Arundel 
Society's Prints—Armorial Book-Plates, &c. ; also the valuable and ex- 
tensive LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN (recently deceased), comprising 
the Historical Writings of Freeman, Froude, Rawlinson, Hodgkin, Mot- 
ley, Mommsen, Ranke, Taine, &c.—Fraser’s Pausanias, &€., 9 vols., and 
others on Classical Literature, Mythology, and Folk-lore—Books on 
Oriental Languages, Religion, and Travel—Perrot and hipiez’s 
Ancient Art, 10 so and others on the same—First Editions of Walter 
Pater and J. A. Symonds—Books relating te Scotland, lreland, and 
Wales—Mo¢éern Philosophical Writings and Works on Economic 
Science—a large Collectian of Modern Theological Books—Creighton's 
History of the Papacy, 5 vols., and others on Ecclesiastical History— 
Ewald’s History of Israel, 8 vols., and other Jewish Literature, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 









Select Modern Library of a Gentleman, 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DURING JULY, the above LIBR ARY, comprising R: L. Stevenson’ S 
Works, Edinburgh Edition, 50 vols. —Lady Jackson's Works, 8 yols.— 
Pater’s Works, 8 voly.—a Selection from the Writings of Symonds, 
‘Tennyson, Lang, Dike and other Modern Writers—recent Library 
Editions of Scott Jickens, Marryat, Browning, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
De Quincey, and other Standard Authors—Issues from the Kelmsco't 
Press—Diceionary of National Biography, 60 vols., &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

snore give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, June 23, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late Miss BOYD, CHARLES DAVIDSON, 
Esq., and A. W. BENNETT, Esq. 


On MONDAY, June 23, WATCHES, the Pro. 
peer of the Right Hon. EARL ne oney; MINIATU RES, COINS, an? 
IEDALS of the late Gener: W. H. MEYRICK; and GOLD 
WATCHES, SNUFF BOXES, MINIATURES. and other OBJECTS of 


VERTU from various sources. 
On TUESDAY, June 24. OLD FRENCH 


TAPESTRY, F URNITURE, eee and —— a OR- 
JECTS, the Property of Capt. E. D. WKES TRY from 
Houghton Hall, the Property of the MARQUIS of éHOLMONDELEY, 


On WEDNESDAY, July 2, THURSDAY, July 3, 
and FRIDAY, July 4, fine OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
and FURNITURE, also the entire COLLECTION of choice OLD 
SEVRES, CHELSEA, and ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, the Property of 
the Hon. W. F. 13. MASSEY MAIN WARING, M.P., the whole of which 
has been for many years past on exhibition at the Betnnal Green 
Museum. 








TRELAND.—Churchill, Verners Bridge, co. Armagh. 

Valuable French Furniture of the period of Louis XV. and XVI.— 
Early Italian and Flemish Furniture—a Sixteenth-Century Carving 
in Boxwood—Italian and French Bronzes—Louis XV. Settee and 
Six Fauteuils in Old Tapestry—French Timepieces — Candelabra 
and Candlesticks in finely Chased and Gilt Metal Work, decorated 
with Early Dresden Figures and Flowers—Japanese and Chinese 
Porcelain, including Specimens of Blue-and-White and Imperia! 
Yellow—Old Worcester and Chelsea China—Fine Old Shefttield 
Plated Ware—1,500 oz. Antique Silver, including Dish Rings, Plain 
Two-Handle Cups, Tankards, Tripod Sugar Bowls, Cream Ewers 
and Sauce Boats, Trays, Waiters, Salvers—Oil Paintings, including 
an important pair of Portraits of William III. and Mary, by Sir G. 
Kneller, in richly carved Oak Emblematic Frames; The Packet 
Boat, Dort, by Cuyp; Portrait of the Artist with Sunflower, by 
Vandyk ; and a Card Party and Garden Scene by Watteau—a large 
number of Engravings in Line, Mezzotint, and Colour—Caricatures 
by Gillray, Rowlandson, &c.—valuable Library of Books, including 
a fine copy of the Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.; Hogarth’s Works; 
Meyrick’s Armour, Coloured Plates, 3 vols. ; Royal Collection of 
Paintings; Histories of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Coloured Plates, 4 vols. ; Martial and Naval Achievements of Great 
Britain; Plinii Hist. Nat. Parma, 1481; Cicognare Opere, Tayole ; 
Books illustrated by Rowlandgon, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz ; Foreign 
Field Sports, rare MSS., &c. 


T° BE SOLD by AUCTION at CHURCHILL, 
about one mile from Verners Bridge (a station on the Great 
Northern Railway) and within easy reach of Belfast, Portadown, 
Armagh, and Dungannon, on ‘TUESDAY, July 1, and Two Following 
Days, commencing at 12 o'clock. 

Catalogues, price 1s. each, from Brennetr & Son, Auctioneers, Upper 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 








NEWGATE PRISON and the CITY WALL; 
Decorative Panels for the Chamber of Deputies, Paris; Monu- 
ment to Daudet, Champs Elys¢es, Paris; Additions to Charing Cross 
Hospital (Elevations and Plans); Ludford House (Historical Sketches 
and Plan); Congress of French Architects, &c.—See the BUILDER ot 
June 21 (4d.: by post, 43d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRABY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their py respective dates, with a Dictionary giv 8. 
an account of the places oo an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Ma) 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on i PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short weg 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Secon: 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations, 


8, EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio; apse eeparet - the Old and New Testaments. 


Illustrated b; ix V fiews of Bi Scenes, which will, it is ho . 
be found wectal to all who we pote in the study of the Tots: 


Scriptures. 
Published by Stoneman,40, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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~ EDWARD HOWELL, 


83, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
HAS FOR SALE: 
The CORONATION of LOUIS XV. 


of FRANCE. 77 Plates, atlas folio, full 
morocco, with Royal Arms on sides, Paris, 1722 
802. 


In a London catalogue priced 847. 


EARLOM’S PRINTS: Liber 


Veritatis, 3 vols. folio, nearly 300 Plates, 
Original Copy, 1777 201. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated by Cruikshank, &c. 26 vols. half- 
red calf, fine copy 122. 


LADY CHURCHILL'S ANGLO- 
SAXON REVIEW. 10 vols. Complete Set 


(pub. 107, 10s.) 51. 5s, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTER of DR. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON to REV. DR. TAYLOR. 
2 4to pages, dated August 15, 1772 16, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS—EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS—FIRST EDITIONS—FINE BINDINGS 
—MANUSCRIPTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Nearly 250,000 Volumes in stock. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


Collectors are respectfully invited to inspect 
his Bookstore of Ancient and Modern Books. 


THE NEW FAIRY TALES. 


SPIDERLAND. 


BY 


ROSE HAIG THOMAS, 


Author of ‘Some Ballads,’ 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A volume of simple Tales, embodying such 
facts of Natural History as are attractive to 
Children, and written in language easy to 
be understood. Some of the titles are ‘ The 
Spider Mother,’ ‘The Tree Frogs,’ ‘The 
Impertinent Earwig and the Garrulous Green 
Fly, ‘A Tale of a Primrose,’ ‘The Romance 
of the Water-Beetle, and ‘Nimble Nat, the 
Gay Grasshopper.’ 


From the SCOTSMAN.—‘It is made up of 
delightfully fresh little stories about moths, 
spiders, grasshoppers, centipedes, and other 
insects. ‘They illustrate the lives of these creatures 
in such a way that a child reading them is not 
only entertained but is taught entomological truth 
at the same time, These little beasts that live 
among the flowers and grasses are as interesting 
in their way as fairies. This writer understands 
them thoroughly, and a young reader could find 
no better introduction than hers to this chapter of 
the book of Nature.” 


London: 
GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 
—— 


JUST ISSUED. 


FOLK-LORE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vol. XIII, No. 2, JUNE, 1902, net 5s. 
Contents. 

The LETTER of TOLEDO. M. GASTER. 

MALAY SPIRITUALISM. WALTER SKEAT. 

COLLECTANEA :—‘‘ Long Ju-Ju.” (With Plate.) Folk- 
lore Notes from St. Briavel’s. L. M. EYRE.—Harvest 
Customs. ALICE B. GOMME, E. H. BINNEY, and 
CLARA J. JEWITT.—Boer Folk-Medicine and some 
Parallels. A. B. GOMME and EDWARD PEACOCK. 
—Goblins. A. LANG, ELIZABETH TAYLOR, and 
— MARTIN.—Some Notes from North-Western 
ndia. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—The Sources of some Ballads in the 

rg Minstrelsy.’ A. LANG. —Unlucky ag dren, 

ROSE.—The ty Son in Samoa.’ W. H. R. 

Hives, — Yew. H. A. ROSK.—Charm against “the 

Evil Eye.’ C. S. BURNE —The Calenig, or Gift. M. 

PEACOCK.—London Folk-Etymology. F. A. MILNE 
and A. B. GOMME. 


REVIEWS :—Ernest Crawley, ‘The Mystic Rose, a Study 
of Primitive Marriage,’ E. S. HARTLAND—Ch. Letour- 
neau, ‘La Psychologie Kthnique,’ R. R. MARETT.— 
Carl Horstman, ‘Nova Legenda Anglie,’ E. W. BRA: 
BROOK.—T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, 
‘Encyclopedia Biblica’ W. CROOKE.—Prof. A. Keane, 
‘The Gold of Ophir, Whence brought and by Whom,’ 
W. CROOKE. — G. Dottin, ‘Contes et Légendes 
d@'Irlande traduits du Gaélique,’ ALFRED NUTT.—Prof. 


Karl Amersbach, ‘ Licht und Feng, rnd E. S. 
HARTLAND. — Jessie L. Wes * Morien,’—Edith 
Rickert, ‘Marie de France,’ W. w. "GREG. —John R. 


Clark Hall, ‘Beowulf and the Fight of Finnsburg.’— 
Winifred Faraday, ‘The Divine Mythology of the 
North,’ A. F. MAJOR. 


Vol. XVI. JUNE, 1902. No.5. Net 1s. 6d. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Editor—J. P. POSTGATE, 54, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
Assistant Editor—A. B. COOK, 19, Cranmer Road, 
Cambridge. 

Associates—For America: WM. GARDNER HALE (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), T. D. SEYMOUR (Yale University), 
and J. H. WRIGHT (Harvard University). 

Contents. 
EDITORIAL : 
Domine Salvum Fac Regem. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. ‘Anglice, Grzce, 
W. HEADLAM and J. P. POSTGATE. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Transposition of Words in MSS. W. HEADLAM. 
Unconscious Iterations. With Special Reference to 
Classical Literature. II. ARTHUR BERNARD 


Latine.’ 


The Date of Pindar’s Tenth Nemean. W.T. LENDRUM. 


Some Suggestions on Diels’ ‘ Poetarum Philosophorum 
Fragmenta.’ ROBINSON ELLIS. 


On the ‘Memorabilia’ of Xenophon. 
RICHARDS 


Arethas and the ‘Codex Clarkianus.’ 
95 a—c). JOHN BURNET. 


Interrogative Commands. R. WHITELAW. 

Cicero on the Epicurean Gods. JOHN MASSON. 
Virgil and Calpurnius. A. E. HOUSMAN. 

Notes on Horace ‘ Odes,’ Book I. E. S. THOMPSON. 


An Panis of Persius. A. C. CLARK, A. B. COOK, 
and A. B. KEITH 


On Tacitus ‘ Agricola’ 23. 
SHORTER NOTES. 
ARCH Z0LOGY: 

Recent Excavations in Rome. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


HERBERT 


(Plato, ‘ Phzedo,’ 


W. R. PATON. 


THOMAS ASHBY, jun. 


JUST OUT, 
THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 


No. XIV. SOHRAB and RUSTEM: 


the Epic Theme of a Combat between Father 
and Son; a Study of its Genesis and Use in 
Literature and Popular Tradition. By 
MURRAY ANTHONY POTTER, A.M. Crown 
8vo, xii-234 pp. 6s, net; 6s. 4d. post free. 

*,* An exhaustive discussion of the famous romantic 
theme best known to modern readers through the Sohrab 
and Rustem episode in the ‘Shah Nameh, or the Hilde- 
brand and Hadubrand episode in the ‘ Dietrich Saga,’ a 
theme in reality of world-wide spread. 


LIADAIN and CURITHIR. An 
Irish Love Story of the Ninth Century. 
Edited and Translated (for the first time) by 
KUNO MEYER. 8vo, sewed, net 1s. 6d, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


a 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. An 
Essay in the History of Greek Religion. By W. H. D. 
ROUSE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of the Perse School. Cemy 
8vo, with 2 Plates and many Illustrations in the Text, 
15s, net. [/mmediately. 


The ORIGIN and PROPAGATION 


of SIN: being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge in 1901-2 by F. R. 
TENNANT, M.A. (Camb) B.Sc. (Lond.), Student of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in the GREEK and LATIN 


VERSIONS of the BOOK of AMOS. By the Rev. 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY, M.A., Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 4s. net. 


OUTLINES of CRIMINAL LAW: 


based on Lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, 
LL.D., University Reader in English Law, late M.P. 
for Barnsley. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A SELECTION of CASES illustra- 
tive of ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. Demy 6&vo, 
12s. 6d. 

ATHEN_ZUM.—“ The book may, with confidence, be 
recommended to teacher and student, and may well interest 

a wider circle of readers.” 


MENDEL’S PRINCIPLES of 
HEREDITY: a Defence. By W. BATESON, M.A. 
F.R.S. With a Translation of Mendel’s Original 
Papers on Hybridisation. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


STATE INTERVENTION in 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. A Short History from 
Early Times down to 1833. By J. E. G. DE MONT- 
MORENCY, B.A. LU.B., of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster. 


Vol. VII. No. 3. CODEX I. of the 
GOSPELS and its ALLIES. By KIRSOPP LAKE, 
M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Curate of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha— 
A. F, KIRKPATRICK, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univ wai of 
Cambridge. 


The SONG of SONGS. Edited by 
the Rev. ANDREW HARPER, B.D. (Edinburgh), 
Professor of Hebrew, Ormond College, within the 
University of Melbourne. [Nearly ready. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL 
SERIES.—New Volume. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D, Hon. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. 
HUME BROWN, M.A. LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History and Paleography in the 
University of Edinburgh. To be completed in 3 vols. 

Vol. II. FROM the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART 
to the REVOLUTION of 1639. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps 
and Plan, 6s. 

ATHENA UM.—“The most complete and satisfactory 
history of Scotland which we possess. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


> 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 
THE 


WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in 1901. 

By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 

K.C.1.E. K.C.V.O. 


With Illustrations by the CHEVALIER DE 
MARTINO, M.V.O., Marine Painter in Ordinary 
to H.M. the Kirg, and SYDNEY P. HALL, M.V.O, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE KING ALFRED 
MILLENARY. 


A Record of the Proceedings of the 
National Commemoration. 


By ALFRED BOWKER, 
Mayor of Winchester, 1897-8, 1900-1. 
Profusely illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 7s. €d. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘ One of the most attractive books 
of its kind that we have seen for some time.”’ 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s, net. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 

















VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 
NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the 
Death of Mary. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. Hon. LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER, 


With a Rationale of its Offices. 
On the basis of the former Work by FRANCIS PROCTER, 
M.A. Revised and Rewritten by WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





VOLUME X. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Vol. X. MAMMALIA. 


By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A. F.R.S., Vice-Secretary and 
Prosector of the Zoological Society of London. Illustrated. 
8vo, 17s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With Maps and Plans. Globe 8vo. 10s. net. 











With 10 Plates, Globe 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 
IN ENGLAND. —— 
Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN. . 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Wholly admirable......A most | HANNAH. By Mrs. Craik. 
fascinating and scholarly book, which throws much new [July 18. 


light upon the byways of a vast subject, and will interest 
equally the student and the ‘ general reader’ of culture.” 


A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik, 


A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 
A LIFE fora LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


—— 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE 
FIFTIES. 


A History of the Crimean War. 
By Mrs. TOM KELLY. 


With which is incorporated Letters written by the 

Rev. S. KELSON STOTHERT, M.A. LL.D., 
Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. 

With a Preface by Vice-Admiral POWLETT. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated by William 
Simpson, R.I., price 12s. net. 

“The book must be reckoned an important and valuable 
contribution to the literature of its subject.”—Scotsman. 
‘*Mrs. Kelly’s epitome of history is helpful, and provides 
an excellent setting to the letters, which are in some ways 
infinitely better than formal bistory.’”— Dundee Advertiser, 
“Altogether a book to buy, a book to read, a book to 
keep.” —M.A.P. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous New IIlustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings, price 16s. net. 


MODERN POLO. By Capt. E. D. 


MILLER, D.S.0. Edited by Capt. M. H. 
HAYES. 


BREAKING and RIDING, with 
MILITARY COMMENTARIES, By JAMES 
FILLIS, Ecuyer en Chef to the Central 
Cavalry School at St. Petersburg. Translated 
by M. H. HAYES. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
with 70 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. 16s, net. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND LIBRARIES, 


JOHN of GERISAU. By John 


OXENHAM, Author of ‘God’s Prisoner,’ 
‘Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A KING’S WOMAN. By Katharine 
TYNAN, Author cf ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’‘A 
Union of Hearts,’ &c, 1 vol, 6s, 


The AWAKENING. By Helen 


BODDINGTON. 1 vol. 6s. 


MOCK BEGGARS’ HALL. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm- 
rent Sky,’ ‘A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s, 


The EVESHAMS. By Edmund 


WHITE (James Blythe Patton), Author of 
‘ Bijli the Dancer,’ &c, 1 vol. 6s. 


The SILENT BATTLE. By 
Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The 
Barn Stormers,’ ‘The Newspaper Girl,’ &c. 
1 vol. 6s, 


NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


SOME RARE BOOKS. 


ILLUMINATED MANU- 


SCRIPT ON VELLUM. 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


BOOK OF HOURS. 444 pages (222 folios), on 
the finest Vellum with wide margins and broad I]lu- 
minated Borders, There are 71 Miniatures, of which 
18 are Full Page, 433 Illuminated Borders, and 
1,575 Illuminated Initials, all emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 

Binding, antique bevelled wooden boards, 
covered in red calf, gilt tooling (French eighteenth 
century), leather straps with silver shell-clasps, 
Size, 93 inches by 7 inches, Enclosed in morocco 
case, 

This MS. was formerly in the Monastery of 
Alcobaca in Portugal. The condition of the 
Manuscript is extraordinary. It has very broad 
margins, is on fine parchment. The Gold and 
Colours are unusually brilliant and the Vellum 


clean. 520 guineas. 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This Manuscript of the CHILD’S GARDEN of 
VERSES, by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in 
his handwriting, is the early version of the printed 
yolume, and contains many variations from the 
printed text. Many of tbe longer Poems in the 
printed version are not included in this early manu. 
script, but it contains the following Poems which 
were not printed in the published volume: ‘ Cake’; 
‘Bull Hunt’; ‘The Hunt Interrupted’; The Gardea 
Door’; ‘A Song of Days’; ‘Lessons on the Sea’; 
«A Proper Pride’; ‘The Birthday Party’; ‘ A Visit 
from the Sea.’ It is a manuscript of exceptional 
interest, and is written in very small handwriting 
on small quarto and folio leaves. In Morocco 


Case. 340 guineas, 


WILLIAM MORRIS’ 
KELMSCOTT PRESS. 


A COMPLETE SET of the KELMSCOTT PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS, in 66 Volumes, as described in 
the Kelmscott Press List of all the Books printed 
at the Kelmscott Press by William Morris. 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE there are 16 pages. 
of the intended folio Edition of Froissart, and Two 
Specimen Pages of an Unpublished Folio Edition of 
Sigurd. These last two items are extremely rare ; 
only 32 Copies were printed at the Kelmscott Press, 
and were marked ‘‘ not for sale.” 

The Set is complete and quite clean, with 
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LITERATURE 
A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its 
Language, Literature, and Contents, includ- 
ing the Biblical Theology. Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D., with the Assistance 
of J. A. Selbie, D.D.—Vol. IV. Pleroma- 
Zuzim. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 
By the appearance of the fourth volume of 
Dr. Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ a 
great and laborious undertaking has been 
brought to a highly creditable conclusion. 
The relief which the editor of such a work 
must feel when the last sheet of proof has 
been passed for press can, indeed, only be 
fully realized by the few who happen to 
have been engaged in similar tasks, but 
authors and editors in general can form 
some idea of it by imagining a ten, or even 
twentyfold, intensification of the comfort 
felt by them at the final release from the 
labour and worry of a big and important 
literary effort. It is pleasant to add at 
once that in this case the editor’s well- 
earned sense of relief is likely to be accom- 
panied by the hearty applause of all who 
may have undertaken to review his work. 
We have, on our part, from the first ex- 
pressed a highly favourable opinion of the 
dictionary, without, of course, being blind 
to its occasional shortcomings; and as 
volume succeeded volume our _ verdict 
The work 
as a whole reaches a very high level of 
scholarship, critical candour, and clearness 
of expression. Its standpoint is, in the 
main, that of tradition critically sifted, and 
& more sensible standpoint it would be 
impossible to imagine. The avowed task 
of criticism must be to search out that which 
is true and abiding in the beliefs of those 
into whose heritage we have entered. Mere 
estructiveness can do no good either to 
ourselves or to those who will have to take 
up our work after us. A publication, there- 
fore, which, in the main, represents the 





criticism of the age at its soundest and best, 
and is constructive at the same time, must 
of necessity be of great service to its genera- 
tion; and we have no hesitation in affirming 
that Dr. Hastings’s dictionary is, on the 
whole, a work of this kind. Many of its 
contributors are men of authority on the 
subjects on which they write; the rank 
and file of the editor’s staff possess sound 
learning and good sense; and the right 
sense of reverence is but rarely allowed 
to guard itself by shunning the light of 
reason. 

Some detailed remarks on the first three 
volumes will be found in the Atheneum for 
April 16th, 1898, September 9th, 1899, and 
September 15th, 1900; and we will now 
refer to some of the salient features in the 
present volume. We touch on the article 
‘Sirach’ first, because the controversy re- 
garding the authenticity of the Cairene 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus has been one 
of the burning questions amongst Hebraists 
of late. Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn, takes a middle view of the sub- 
ject. He shows that a certain number of 
verses appear in one of the four recently 
discovered Hebrew MSS. in a form which 
differs considerably from that of the other 
three codices. This fact would seem fatal 
to the theory of genuineness, if judged by 
‘‘therule laid down by Jerome on the Latin 
texts of the Gospels as compared with the 
Greek, verum non esse quod variat.” That, 
however, a canon of this kind may be sub- 
ject to exceptions, no critic will deny; and 
after a careful scrutiny of the verses in 
question Prof. Nestle arrives at the con- 
clusion that the Hebrew text of the MS. 
(C) which stands alone in its readings 
‘‘ig dependent — partially at least—on a 
glossed text of G (Greek version).” ‘‘ This 
concession,” he continues, ‘‘does not decide 
the question for the other MSS. A, B, D, 
nor even for the whole extent of OC.” But 
our critic immediately after declares that 
A, B, D, show on their part abundant traces 
of the influence of the Syriac version of 
Sirach’s Hebrew, and the task before future 
editors of Ecclesiasticus will thus be the 
weeding-out of the unoriginal from the 
original portions of the Hebrew. According 
to Nestle, the weed is in such abundance 
that there is more of it than of all the 
rest. We cannot now say much more 
on this point, but we must add that 
closer adherents of the Hebrew text may 
consider that the different forms of a 
number of verses may—on the analogy of 
some verses in the book of Proverbs—be 
due to very early recensions of the Hebrew 
original, the Greek being dependent on one 
of these recensions and the Syriac on the 
other. Prof. Nestle’s article is good and 
scholarly, but it only widens the question 
instead of solving it. 

Another highly interesting subject on 
which much has been written lately con- 
cerns the exact meaning of the term ‘‘ Son 
of Man,” found a considerable number of 
times in the Gospels and once in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The name of Prof. Driver, 
who is the writer of this article, is alone 
sufficient to inspire confidence in its manner 
of treatment. As our Lord may be 
assumed to have used Aramaic as His 
ordinary and usual medium of expression, 
it becomes necessary to translate back 





6 vids Tod dvOpwrov into that dialect; but 
when this is done, it is found that in the 
Aramaic term ‘‘the force of the ‘son’ has 
been so weakened by time as virtually to 
have disappeared, so that it practically 
means nothing more nor less than man (homo, 
Mensch—not vi7).” The question then arises 
what meaning Christ may have attached to 
the apparently ordinary and usually colour- 
less designation of ‘‘Son of Man,” or, in 
reality, simply ‘‘man.” The difficulty of 
answering this question satisfactorily has 
proved so great that some scholars of 
great repute have been driven to the con- 
elusion that Christ never applied the term 
to Himself at all, but that it has crept 
into every one of the numerous passages in 
the Gospels by interpolation. Prof. Driver 
rightly, we think, rejects this theory. In 
his opinion Christ purposely chose to apply 
to Himself a term which, though suggesting 
His Messiahship by a reference to a well- 
known passage in Daniel, expressed prim- 
arily His relationship to humanity pure and 
simple. We doubt whether this theory of 
‘‘ veiling whilst not revealing” His great 
claim will satisfy many minds. The article 
is, however, most helpful and singularly 
exhaustive. 

The part of the Bible falling within the 
range of this volume on which critics are as 
yet less agreed than probably on any other is 
the book of Psalms. Prof. W. T. Davison, 
of the Handsworth Theological College, 
Birmingham, appears to us very fair and 
moderate in his conclusions. The two great 
questions are, whether there are, on the one 
hand, any Psalms by David himself in the 
Psalter, and whether, on the other hand, com- 
positions of the Maccabean age are em- 
bodied in the collection. With regard to the 
question of Davidic Psalms, it is well known 
that Prof. Cheyne ‘‘ hardly allows one to be 
pre-exilic.” The largest number ascribed 
to David by a modern scholar is forty- 
four; others vary from three to seven- 
teen! In Prof. Davison’s view ‘‘ten to 
twenty Psalms—including 3, 4, 7, 8, 15 18, 
23, 24, 32, and perhaps 101 and 110—may 
have come down to us from David’s pen,” 
but the number “‘can hardly be greater and 
may be still less.” The problem relating to 
Maccabean Psalms is perhaps more intri- 
cate still. The conclusion—slightly too con- 
servative, perhaps—reached in the article 
before us is that ‘‘the number of Maccabzean 
Psalms cannot be large,” but that ‘the 
bare possibility that a few such Psalms were 
included in the Psalter before the Canon was 
closed should be left open,” preference being 
given in case of a positive answer to Psalms 
44, 74,79, 83. 

A singularly frank and refreshing treat- 
ment is that of the book of Revelation 
by Prof. F. C. Porter, of Yale University ; 
the Epistle to the Romans is dealt with by 
Dr. Archibald Robertson, Principal of King’s 
College, London; Mr. J. F. Stenning writes 
on 1 and 2 Samuel; the book of Proverbs 
is rather briefly treated by Prof. W. Nowack, 
of Strassburg; and among the other articles 
on Biblical books are those on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians and to Timothy and 
Titus by Prof. W. Lock, of Oxford. 

Among ‘the —— papers having a 
close bearing on the study and understand- 
ing of the Biblical books we would mention 
those on ‘Prophecy and Prophets,’ by the 
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late Prof. A. B. Davidson; ‘Priests and 
Levites,’ by Prof. Count Baudissin, of the 
University of Berlin; ‘Text of the Old 
Testament,’ by Prof. Strack, of Berlin; 
‘Text of the New Testament,’ by Prof. 
Nestle; ‘ Septuagint,’ by the same writer ; 
‘Versions’ in general, by Prof. Bebb, Prin- 
cipal of St. David’s College, Lampeter ; 
‘ English Versions,’ by the Rev. G. Milligan ; 
‘Syriac Versions,’ by Prof. Nestle; and 
‘Targum,’ by Prof. T. Walker, of Belfast. 
The subjects of ‘Sanhedrin’ and ‘Syna- 
gogue’ have been properly assigned to the 
famous Jewish specialist Prof. Bacher, of 
Budapest. It would, perhaps, have been 
wiser to secure the assistance of Rabbinic 
specialists in connexion with some other 
subjects. 

The present volume is pretty strong in 
theological articles. The value of the dic- 
tionary to preachers and teachers is, indeed, 
much enhanced by the doctrinal portions 
which it contains. The article on ‘ Pre- 
destination,’ by Prof. B. B. Warfield, of 
Princeton University, will rejoice the heart 
of any Calvinistic reader who may happen 
to see it, but will be considered by many 
others to carry human logic somewhat too 
inexorably into a region lying altogether 
beyond the ken of our intellect. Other 
theological articles of much interest are 
those on ‘Propitiation,’ by Prof. Driver; 
‘Regeneration,’ by Prof. Bartlet, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford; and ‘Sacrifice,’ by 
Prof. Paterson, of Aberdeen. 

What has been said is sufficient to 
show the great value we attach to the dic- 
tionary, but it would be unfair to close our 
remarks without making special mention of 
the Rev. J. H. Moulton’s article on ‘ Zoro- 
astrianism,’ Dr. F. G. Kenyon’s illustrated 
paper on ‘ Writing,’ Prof. W. H. Bennett’s 
contribution on ‘ Pottery’ (also illustrated), 
and Prof. Ramsay’s accounts of Smyrna and 
a number of other localities. 








Ode on the Day of Coronation of King 
Edward VII. By William Watson. 
(Lane.) 


Mr. Warson’s ode is a fine piece of verse- 
writing, and can hardly fail to remind the 
reader of great poetry. It is constructed 
with care, it flows, it has gravity, an air of 
amplitude, many striking single lines, and 
its sentiments are unexceptionable. When 
we read such lines as these :— 

All these, O King, from their seclusion dread, 

And guarded palace of eternity, 

Mix in thy pageant with phantasmal tread, 

Hear the long waves of acclamation roll, 

And with yet mightier silence marshal thee 

To the awful throne thou hast inherited— 


we feel that this is at least workmanlike 
work, written by a man who has studied 
great masters, and who takes himself and 
his art seriously. There is not an undigni- 
fied line in the whole poem, nor a break in 
the slow, deliberate movement. Mr. Wat- 
son has style, he is never facile or common. 
He has frequent felicities of phrase, but he 
subordinates separate effects to the effect of 
the whole, and he is almost the only living 
writer of verse of whom this could be said. 
His ode is excellently made, from every 
external point of view. Yet, after reading 
it over and over, with a full recognition of 
its technical qualities, we are unable to 





accept it as genuine poetry, as the equal of 
the thing which it resembles. 

Great poetry is not often written for 
official occasions, but that it can be so 
written we need only turn to Marvell’s 
‘Horatian Ode upon Oromwell’s Return 
from Ireland’ to realize. Mr. Watson 
looks instinctively to public events for his 
inspiration, and there is something in his 
temper of mind and of style which seems to 
set him naturally apart as a commentator 
upon the destinies of nations. He has 
never put any vital part of himself into his 
work ; he has told us nothing of what he is 
when he is not a writer. All his utterances 
have been themselves official, the guarded 
statement of just so much of his own 
thoughts and feelings as he cares to betray 
to the public. His mind is rather critical 
than creative, and it was by his epigrams 
that he first attracted attention. His 
technique is so accomplished that he seems, 
very often, to be thinking only of what he 
is saying, when it is evident, on a closer 
examination, that he is thinking much more 
of how he is saying it. For the poet who 
concerns himself with public events this 
might seem to be a useful part of his poetic 
equipment. Court ceremonies demand 
court dress. Undoubtedly, but the art of 
the courtier requires him to forget that he 
is dressed for an occasion, to forget every- 
thing but the occasion. Throughout the 
whole of his Coronation ode Mr. Watson 
never forgets that he is celebrating an 
important ceremony. His costume is per- 
fectly adjusted, he wears it with grace and 
dignity ; his elocution, as he delivers his 
lines, is a model of clearness and discreet 
emphasis. Everything that he says is 
perfectly appropriate; good taste can go no 
further. But the occasion itself, the mean- 
ing, the emotion, of the occasion? That 
does not come into the poem; the poem 
tells us all about it. 

Now look at Marvell’s ode, and forget 
for the moment that it is a masterpiece of 
poetry. What a passion fires the hard, 
convincing thought! How the mere logic 
holds the attention! Every word lives, 
and the cadences (creating a new form for 
themselves) do but follow the motions of 
the writer’s bright, controlling energy. It 
is impossible to read the lines aloud without 
a feeling of exultation. In Mr. Watson’s 
ode there is not a breath of life; what is 
said—admirable and sensible, and at times 
poetically conceived, as it is—comes with no 
impetus from the mind that has conceived 
it coldly. And it is to be noted that, 
though thought and expression are fitted 
together with great skill and precision, the 
expression is always rather above the pitch 
of the thought. Take these lines :— 

O doom of overlordships ! to decay 

First at the heart, the eye scarce dimmed at all; 

Or perish of much cumber and array, 

The burdening robe of empire, and its pall ; 

Or, of voluptuous hours the wanton prey, 

Die of the poisons that most sweetly slay ; 

Or, from insensate height, 

With prodigies, with light 

Of trailing angers on the monstrous night, 

Magnificently fall. 


There we find expression strained to a 
point to which the thought has not at- 
tained. In other words, we find rhetoric. 
Weight and resonance of verse do but drag 
down and deafen that which they should 





uplift and sound abroad, when, instead of 
being attendants upon greatness, they 
attempt to replace it. 








Tiberius the Tyrant. By J. C. Tarver, 


(Constable & Co.) 
Nerruer the book nor the author supplies 
what one would expect. Instead of proving 
that Tiberius was a tyrant, the one is a 
direct vindication of the emperor from that 
charge, and the other, hitherto known to us 
as an able and independent critic of modern 
education, suddenly comes before us as 
an accomplished historical scholar. His 
thesis is not new, for many learned men, 
both at home and abroad, have under. 
taken within the last twenty years to free 
Tiberius from the calumnies and misrepre- 
sentations of Tacitus. Yet the present book 
does it all with perfect independence, and 
with a personal knowledge of all the docu- 
ments. It is, indeed, seldom that we have 
found a more agreeable, a more searching, 
a more reasonable piece of criticism. Mr. 
Tarver knows that it is the style of Tacitus 
which has done the mischief. That great 
master of innuendo under the guise of moral 
severity has so occupied and fascinated the 
pedants who teach our youth that his 
brilliancy as a writer makes him to them 
a high authority regarding historical facts, 
Possibly our author goes a little too far 
in the opposite direction. He thinks, 
like other recent critics, that Tacitus 
represents the sullen indignation of the 
senatorial order, deprived by the imperial 
dynasty of the privilege of robbing the 


provinces and of dominating the city. He ) 


thinks that Caligula and Nero were already 
so black in public estimation that they 
wanted no further painting, but to 
blacken Tiberius, the real author of the 
imperial system—to make him out the 
prototype of Domitian, the latest tyrant— 
this was the congenial task which Tacitus 
undertook in the interest of his superseded 
order. But is it not possible that Tacitus 
has “taken in” even Mr. Tarver with his 
assumed seriousness, his mask of indigna- 
tion? For he was essentially a rhetorician, 
to whom a brilliant point, a pungent epi- 
gram, was far more important than the 
statement of the truth. If, then, Tacitus 
found in the memoirs of the younger 
Agrippina materials for dark suspicions, 
for moral indignation, for burning phrases 
which ordinary annalsof historic truth would 
not afford, was he not perfectly capable of 
choosing the more striking instead of the 
better reason? The domination of style over 
matter was growingrapidly. To be thought 
brilliant was far more in those days than 
to be thought veracious, a thing we ca 
easily understand to-day. 

The causes of Tiberius’s unpopularity are 
plain enough. With all his ability, with all 
his diligence, with all his devotion to the 
public good, he was lacking in genius, and 
in that fascination which always radiates 
from genius. Julius Cesar had this divine 
gift in ample measure; Augustus, perhaps, 
had it not, but his tact, and his gradual intro- 
duction of despotism under constitutional 
forms, disarmed public criticism. Tiberius 
was obliged to make clear what Augustus 
had left vague; this ungrateful task was 12 
itself enough to damage his popularity. 
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As to the particular charges of cruelty or 
immorality brought by Tacitus, Mr. Tarver 
has little trouble in showing in each 
case that there is not only insufficient 
evidence, but that each accusation conflicts 
with large and well-established facts about 
the emperor’s life. Such, however, is the 
perennial freshness of thestyle of Tacitus that 
itis not likely any new generation of students 
will be brought up free from the bonds 
he weaves with his consummate art. Iago 
does not spin his plots more fatally about 
Othello than Tacitus does his epigrams 
about our schoolmasters and their pupils. 
He wakes up their suspicions and feeds 
them till they grow into moral convictions. 

So much for the main positions of this 
fascinating book. What greatly increases 
its interest is the admirable use of modern 
analogies to give life and meaning to the 
events of this long-past history. The many 
likenesses between the frontier wars of Rome 
in Germany and the frontier wars of England 
in India are brought out with full apprecia- 
tion of the differences. The analogy is never 
overstrained. So also the comparison 
between the working classes in England and 
the slave population in Rome is most sug- 
gestive. In both cases the voluntary standing 
army seems insufficient for the needs of a vast 
frontier, peopled with jealous and often 
hostile neighbours. As regards the whole 
system of slavery, which disarmed so great 
a portion of the empire, Mr. Tarver expresses 
perfectly sound, though not popular views. 
He states carefully the case against it, but 
he is not led away with thecrowd. Here is 
his conclusion :— 


‘‘ The institution of slavery did not demoralize 
the ancients in the same way that negro slavery 
is said to have demoralized the Americans, or 
coloured slavery in general to demoralize white 
men ; it was a totally different institution. In 
this, as in all other details of ancient history, 
the memory of the bad, the sensational, the 
exceptional, is preserved ; the normal conditions 
are forgotten ; and as it is much easier to 
declaim than to inquire, the essential but un- 
obtrusive features of any particular institution 
escape notice. On the whole, the action of 
slavery in ancient times was beneficial to 
civilization, and the eventual dismemberment of 
the empire was not due chiefly to the existence 
of slavery. The races who broke up the empire 
themselves recognized slavery, and it was long 
before agricultural slavery disappeared even 
from England.” 


This weighty judgment will make the 
average critic of antiquity stare, but it is 
based upon solid reasons. Discounting, 
then, slavery from the causes of weak- 
ness in the society of the empire, Mr. 
Tarver more than makes up the defi- 
ciency by the importance he attaches to 
the court intrigues of the ladies who infested 
the life of Augustus and Tiberius. In this, 
too, these remarkable men showed want of 
genius. They allowed their Livias, and 
Julias, and Agrippinas an amount of in- 
fluence most dangerous to their own livesand 
most detrimental to the State. One grows 
weary of the author’srepetition of ‘‘thetigress 
Fulvia.” The carnivora at the Zoo would 
have afforded him equally suitable epithets 
for all the rest—the she-bear Agrippina, 
&c. Julius Cesar kept at Rome a siren 
more dangerous than the whole posse of 
them, but, despite the courtly alarms of 
Horace, there is no evidence that Cleopatra 








was not confined to her sphere. For Ozesar 
was a great man who knew the proper pro- 
portions of things. 

Before proceeding to criticize Mr. Tarver’s 
style, we will cite a passage where we have 
him at his best :— 


‘A peculiar quality of the Roman Senate 
was the romantic affection with which it was 
regarded by its members and adherents ; it was 
no mere house of representatives ; it was a 
dynasty. Men not only in Rome, but in the 
provinces, tolerated the scandalous misgovern- 
ment after the Third Punic War, as men have 
tolerated the government of a bad king without 
losing their faith in monarchy and their affection 
for the institution. Hard-headed politicians 
may see in the suicide of Cato at Utica nothing 
but contemptible weakness; to them the Roman 
Senate is only one of many political organiza- 
tions. But Cato’s act was otherwise regarded in 
antiquity. To find a parallel we have to search 
among those adherents of the Stewart dynasty in 
England and Scotland, to whom the cause for 
which they fought was not merely a political 
cause, but a religion.” 


Such is the method by which our author 
is constantly endeavouring, and with no 
small success, to place us in the ancient 
point of view, and dispel the modern mists 
that impede the breadth and clearness of our 
historical vision. The presentation of his views 
is always clear, often very effective, but not 
without qualities which the critic can hardly 
praise. Yet his defects are individually so 
trifling that it is only our jealousy for the 
maintenance of the purity of literary English 
which tempts us to reproach him with 
laxity. The first quality of style is to be 
clear, and the second to convey the indi- 
viduality of the man who writes ; the third, 
perhaps, to be grammatically accurate; the 
fourth to be elegant. A rich imagination, 
which does all this spontaneously, or with 
little labour, is a gift which only appears 
among men once or twice in a century. 
Our author speaks of the somewhat liberal 
jokes of Augustus, using “‘ liberal ” for free ; 
‘‘his grandfather was his most intimate 
friend,’’ where “his” refers to a different 
person in each case; he speaks of a person 
being ‘‘ beaten upon.” He says Tacitus 
tried to ‘‘annihilate’’ Tiberius, which is 
nonsense, except in the slang sense. In 
defending the practical solution ofa dynasty 
as against elective rulers, he says that “‘ the 
intrigues, &c., of aspirants are far more 
dangerous to the State than the incom- 
petence of the temporary ruler,” by which 
he means the occasional incompetence of 
the ruler, or the incompetence of the ruler 
for the time being—certainly not that the 
ruler is temporary in the ordinary sense. 
This kind of laxity does, indeed, seldom 
obscure our author’s meaning, but it is 
nevertheless to be reprehended in a book 
of high merit, which demands a high 
standard of criticism. 

We rarely find anything to refute in 
his views, such as the notion that Alex- 
ander learnt from Aristotle the broader 
ideas of governing his empire on non-Hel- 
lenic principles, nor do we believe, as he 
does, in any special pruriency of imagina- 
tion having infected the Italian mind in 
the first century. The material remains of 
Pompeii, surprised by ashes without a 
moment’s notice or preparation, show, as a 
whole, less of that side of human nature 
than any equal section of London or Paris 





would show if surprised in the same way. 
If the society that enjoyed Martial was 
bad, the society that enjoyed Virgil must 
have been really refined. The household of 
Nero may have outraged all decency, but it 
was surely an exception, just as the ladies 
of rank who appear in our Divorce Court 
are a very small minority in a great society. 

There is yet one feature to note in 
Mr. Tarver’s book. He eschews foot- 
notes. There is but one in the whole 
book. In this he appears to us perfectly 
right. The many passages he cites from 
Horace and other contemporary witnesses 
in English are either familiar to the 
scholar and easily found, or they are read 
by the non-scholar as citations which he 
does not want to verify. The habit of quoting 
chapter and verse for all such passages is a 
piece of pretentious accuracy which only 
encumbers a book without adding to its 
persuasiveness. 

Whether Mr. Tarver will indeed con- 
vince the majority of his readers is doubt- 
ful. For he has to face that vague con- 
viction in many minds that Suetonius 
and Tacitus cannot have been mere falsi- 
fiers, that where there is so much smoke 
there must be some flame. It may further 
be maintained that great public ability and 
efficiency are not wholly incompatible with 
great private vices—such a personage as 
Catherine II. of Russia shows this curious 
combination. But, on the other hand, there 
may be such a thing as deliberate and com- 
plete calumny. Public men have fre- 
quently been charged in common gossip 
with vices of which they were probably 
altogether innocent, and this usually by 
political opponents who thought that the 
public mischiefs done must have some 
counterpart in the private life of the doer. 
The case of Tiberius may have been of this 
nature. Political animosity may produce 
not only partial, but even total falsehoods. 
Of such things Tacitus may have been, 
Agrippina must have been capable. Yet 
though it is now clearly proven that Tiberius 
was a good ruler, even Mr. Tarver will not 
persuade the mass of his readers that he 
must, therefore, have been a good man. 








The Guardian of Marie Antoinette: Letters 
from the Comte de Mercy - Argenteau, 
Austrian Ambassador to the Court of Ver- 


sailles, to Marie Thérése, Empress of 
Austria, 1770-1780. By Lillian C. 
Smythe. 2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue historical student will probably prefer 
to this work the authoritative Von Arneth, 
from whom these pages have been compiled ; 
but he, as well as the general reader, will 
find it of no slight interest, if only for the 
portraits and other illustrations which are 
now for the first time reproduced from 
originals at the Chateau d’Argenteau. The 
book has a finish, a completeness, an air 
of accuracy about it which do not cha- 
racterize popular historical works. The 
method employed is to make selections from 
the letters and join them by a running com- 
mentary. 

The first volume ranges over the last 
years of Louis XV., when Madame du 
Barry was in the ascendant—an epoch not 
inaptly commented on by Pope Benedict 





XIV. when he asked, ‘‘ Does the existence 
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of Providence need any other proof than the 
fact that the kingdom of France prospered 
under Louis XV.?” Of course, it might be 
said with truth that the prosperity was 
more apparent than real ; that Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette reaped what their 
predecessors sowed. But that the frame of 
society and the State held together so long 
as it did was at least a wonderful proof of 
the force of acquired habit and custom, and 
of the immense inner resources of France. 
Soon after the young Dauphine arrived in 
France the Duc de Choiseul, the only states- 
man who had shown any great capacity, 
was dismissed, and the direction of affairs 
fell into the hands of the infamous D’ Aiguil- 
lon, the adroit, but unscrupulous financier 
Abbé Terray, and last, but not least, 
Chancellor Maupeou. Louis XV., however, 
by the instrumentality of the Comte de 
Broglie, managed his own foreign affairs 
behind the backs of his ministers, and 
Mercy-Argenteau, in watching over the 
interests of the alliance with Austria, 
not only took care to instil into his 
young charge that she must conceal her 
dislike of the nominal Foreign Minister, 
and must, at all costs, accord a decent 
civility to the reigning mistress, but also 
found means to obtain access to the 
supposed ‘“‘secret’’ correspondence of the 
king. 

The greater part of the book con- 
cerns rather the personal position of Marie 
Antoinette than the immediate interests of 
the Hapsburg empire, though as time went 
on the two became more and more closely 
interwoven. The imperial ambassador is 
as much concerned in saving the young 
Dauphine from the influence of Mesdames, 
her husband’s aunts, and the pretensions of 
her brothers-in-law, as in inducing her to 
keep on good terms with Du Barry and 
her ministers. In addition to this he never 
ceases urging her to exercise her attractions 
upon the old king, from which much was 
hoped, and to devote her attention to the 
development of that backward plant, his 
grandson. The latter was lectured on his 
immoderate addiction to hunting, and even 
taught to dance; but, though he was docile 
and not unamiable, his nature was too 
apathetic to be capable of much. When 
Louis XY. lay dying of smallpox, the 
ambassador wrote to Vienna that it was 
necessary, ‘‘ for the safeguarding of her own 
happiness,” that Marie Antoinette on her 
husband’s succession should 


“*at once assume the authority that the Dau- 
phin will never exercise except with vacillation ; 
and considering the nature of the people who 
form this Court, considering also the spirit that 
moves and guides them, it would be the greatest 
danger to the State, and also to the whole 
system of government, if the power were 
assumed by the Dauphin or if he were led by 
any one but the Dauphine.” 


When the time came Mercy found that 
the difficulty was not so much to ensure that 
the queen should direct the king, as that he 
himself should continue to preserve his in- 
fluence over her. After Marie Antoinette 


had been some three years on the throne he 
is constrained to admit that the only hold he 
now has over her rests upon her own belief 
that his attachment was so great as to pre- 
clude him from making unfavourable reports 
on her conduct to her imperial mother :— 





‘* Her Majesty shows me her absolute con- 
fidence ; she never resents anything, no matter 
how strongly worded, that.I say to her; she 
never hesitates to agree with me that my argu- 
ments are based on sound reason ; but, all the 
same, she never takes my advice.” 


And he has sorrowfully to report that the 
queen’s chief occupations at present are 
“long and certainly very idle conversations 
with the Comtesse de Polignac,” with 
gambling and the preparations for it. The 
cares of maternity and the war of the 
Bavarian suecession for a time brought 
more seriousness into Marie Antoinette’s 
life; but the effect lasted only a little longer 
than had that of the fraternal lectures of 
the Emperor Joseph, delivered in the course 
of his visit incognito to Paris in 1777. 

Some of the illustrations given here of 
the state of contemporary society in France 
are amusing, such as the fad of pulling out 
gold threads :— 

‘*This parfilage was one of the most amazing 
frenzies ; every woman was absorbed in the un- 
ravelling of gold threads from lace or cords, &c. ; 
and it was said its fascination lay in its simi- 
larity to the dissecting of reputations :— 

Tandis que l’on déchire 
Et galons et rubans, 
L’on peut encore médire 

Et déchirer les gens.” 

Gambling debts were paid in this new 
currency, and presents made with it by 
lovers to their ladies. Madame du Barry’s 
memoirs contain the most astonishing 
stories about this absurdity. Certain 
extreme extravagances in dress are also 
worthy of notice. When inoculation for 
smallpox was introduced into France, early 
in the reign of Louis XVI., a coiffure d 
l’inoculation came into vogue, which included, 
besides a figure of the king as the rising 
sun (he had undergone the operation), a 
serpent to represent medicine and a club 
indicating the blow dealt to disease. Other 
headdresses called pouffes de circonstances 
expressed sentimental regret for the death 
of Louis XV. by a cypress and black crépe 
marigold over the left ear, and joy at the 
accession of Louis X VI. by a sheaf of wheat 
and cornucopia over the right. ‘Ladies 
afflicted with Anglomanie carried upon their 
plastered heads an entire racecourse,” in- 
cluding ‘‘a few five-barred gates” (imply- 
ing some confusion between racing and 
hunting). But the greatest achievement in 
coiffures was that with which the Duchesse 
de Chartres astonished Joseph IT. :— 

‘*Fourteen yards of gauze covered the 
scaffolding of a tower upon her head, designed 
by the architect to exceed by two inches the 
height of the coiffure a loge d’opéra worn by the 
queen. From the summit of the tower waved 
feathers; and upon the building were two 
waxen figures, representing her son, the Duc 
de Valois (afterwards Louis Philippe), in the 
arms of his nurse. Besides these were a black 
boy, a parrot, a plate of cherries, and (worked 
in their own hair) the initials of her husband, 
Duc de Chartres, of her father, Duc de 
Penthiévre, and of her father-in-law, Duc 
d’Orléans.” 


The creator of this work of art, Léonard, 
was, it is said, appointed Inspector-General 
of Funerals, in answer to an application for 
the post of Director of the Opéra Comique! 

We have noticed but few mistakes or mis- 
translations. In the table showing the 
Stewart descent of Louis XVI., how- 
ever, the favourite sister of Charles II. 





is called Henrietta Maria, instead of 
Henrietta Anne; and Pitt is said to haye 
increased the subsidy to Austria in 1745, 
whereas he did not become Paymaster til] 
well into the following year. The ‘‘ Emperor 
Charles VII. of Bavaria” is a loose and 
incorrect expression ; and in another place 
we read of Henri IV., King of the Romans, 
and the Emperor Henri J/I. The French 
Parlement is, as usual (except in one in- 
stance), invariably translated by the un- 
synonymous “‘ Parliament.” ‘Isabella vows” 
is an expression which many readers 
may fail to understand without explana- 
tion. 
grateful or not for a somewhat inade- 
quate index. 








A Sporting Trip through Abyssinia. By 
P. H. G. Powell-Cotton. 
trations and Map. (Rowland Ward.) 


Wuen a French aspirant to fortune had 


spent his last sou in getting a kinemato- [7 


graph to the Abyssinian capital, only to fail 
lamentably, because Menelik would not 
allow the inflammable films near his grass- 
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thatched hall, the French consul sadly 


remarked to Col. Harrington, ‘“‘Ah! you 
only have sportsmen or capitalists to present 
to the Emperor, while nearly all the French- 


men who come here now are adventurers, ¥ 


showmen, or vagrants seeking a fortune.” 
We can quite understand the Negus’s pre- 


ferring Mr. Powell-Cotton to the kinemato- f 


graphist, for, without flattery, we have 
seldom read a more manly, unassuming, and 
sportsmanlike record of an interesting and 
sometimes exciting experience. 
started from Zeila’ with some acquaintances, 
but at the capital the party separated, and 
Mr. Powell-Cotton continued his tour with 
only native attendants, and pushed his way 
north past Lake Tana to Gondar and Adua, 
finally emerging in Italian territory at Mas- 
sowa. It was not an easy or safe adven- 
ture, for, though he was armed with 
unusually ample permits from the king, 
he found the local chiefs and officials 
obstructive and sometimes dangerous. After 
an unpleasant quarrel between his men and 
a deputy-governor named “ Argaferry,” he 
witnessed a curious scene. The deputy was 
convicted by the village elders of having 
struck the first blow, and fined :— 

‘On hearing this sentence, Argaferry Tobe- 
dgee himself came forward, and, addressing the 
court, admitted that he had lost his temper and 
was to blame ; that he was sorry for his conduct, 
and now wished to perform the ceremony of recon- 
ciliation. All present then stood up, forming 4 
circle round the culprit, at the side of whom 
stood one of the elders. Gabreohanis and 
Dustar, the two injured men, were then led 
forward, one at a time, while a new salt with 
the rush band still round it was produced. 
Argaferry held one end of this, while one of 
the wounded men held the other, whereupon, 
with a smart blow from a stick, the elder broke 
the salt in two. The aggressor then took both 
pieces in his hand and threw them violently on 
the ground, exclaiming: ‘If I ever strike this 


The author { 
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man again, may God break me and cast me to } 


the ground, as I do this salt.’ Then stooping, 
he picked up one of the pieces and bit off 8 
portion, crunching it with his teeth, and finally, 
spitting it at the injured man, said : ‘ May this 
quickly heal your wound.’ The curious cere 
mony was then repeated with the other ma, 
after which the aggressor embraced both the 
injured men in turn, taking them by the right 
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hand and kissing them, with the words : ‘ As we 
were friends before, so let us be now.’ The 
whole proceeding was treated with the greatest 
solemnity, the oath being considered a most 
sacred one. Iasked afterwards what was done 
with the broken salts, and was told they were 
given to the mules and donkeys, because they 
were bad for horses, and that if a man ate them 
his teeth would drop out.” 

Salt bars, it must be remembered, are the 

currency of Abyssinia, where King Menelik’s 
new coins are in many parts regarded as 
curiosities. If one goes to the money- 
changers’ quarter in the market at Adis 
Ababa, instead of coins or cowries, one sees 
stacks of amolé— 
‘bars of crystallized salt, some ten inches long 
by rather more than two inches square in the 
centre, with slightly tapering ends bound round 
by a band of rush. In the capital, four of 
them are equivalent to the dollar,” 


says Mr. Powell-Cotton; but ‘at Adua I 
obtained fifteen for a dollar.” A pleasantly 
variable currency, it seems, and not always 
easily convertible, for if a bar be chipped or 
cracked it is indignantly rejected. This 
marketatthe metropolis—a queer, straggling 
capital, by the way, more like a group of 
villages, where you may walk two miles 
from the British Agency to the Court, and 
yet see stretches of half a mile with hardly 
a hut—is well worth a visit if one wishes to 
feel the commercial pulse of Abyssinia and 
understand the state of civilization and what 
is wanted in the way of trade. 

‘“‘To the market place at Adis Ababa come 
grains and spices, peppers and condiments 
from every corner of the kingdom, coffee from 
Harrar and Lake Tana, cotton from the banks 
of the Blue Nile, gold from Beni Shongul, and 
civet from the Galla country, while salt from 
the far north of Tigré is the current change for 
a dollar. Fine cotton shammas, heavy bur- 
nouses of black blanket-like cloth, jewellery and 
arms, saddlery and ploughs, all are here...... 
Near the top of the hill one long alley is 
devoted to cotton goods from America, India, 
and Manchester. Lancashire, I regret to say, 
supplies by far the smallest quantity, for the 
English manufacturer will neither make the 
quality nor supply the lengths required in 
Abyssinia.” 

It is the old story of British commercial 
stiffneckedness, too familiar in Egypt, in 
Persia, and even in Corea; but it is some satis- 
faction to learn that the thrifty Indians 
“are rapidly taking the trade from both French 
and Greeks, and are finding a ready sale for 
articles for which it was thought there would 
be no demand. Instead of sending cash to the 
coast, they lay it out in ivory, civet, and gold, 
and so secure a double profit.” 

In the market Mr. Powell-Cotton picked up 
some good swords, one that Marchand had 
brought from the White Nile, and another 
“from a soldier of Leontieff’s, who was 
boasting of the men and women he had 
cut down with it.” This is not the only 
reference to the barbarities of the Russian 
expedition towards Lake Rudolf. It was 
reported 

“that Leontieff and his men boasted of having 
shot natives down at sight for the sake of the 
ornaments they wore, that they raided every 
village they came to for ivory, and that, if the 
natives did not fly at their approach, they 
poured volleys into them till they did.” 


By way of contrast, to ingratiate themselves 
with the Abyssinians, the Russians main- 
tain, at a cost of about 7,000/. a year, a 





medical mission at Adis Ababa, where five 
Russian doctors, “‘in gorgeous but dingy 
uniforms,” ablaze with Abyssinian orders, 
dwell in miserable huts in an untidy com- 
pound, and give surgical aid to the natives. 
Col. Harrington, though he makes much less 
display than the other agents, is decidedly 
persona grata with the Emperor, of whom 
Mr. Powell-Cotton gives an appreciative 
picture, both as regards his good nature 
and his shrewd intelligence. Even the 
details of a big feast—when the Emperor 
entertained 12,000 men on Christmas Day, 
and when servants held up shoulder-high 
great pieces of raw beef killed that morning, 
from which each officer cut slices, put the 
end in his mouth, and then cut the remainder 
off close to his lips—did not shock him :— 


‘*T came away, having seen nothing to which 
the most sensitive spectator could object, and 
filled with wonder that such a vast number 
could be entertained with so little fussand kept 
in such perfect order.” 


The book, however, is not mainly a record 
of native life and customs, though there is 
much of this kind that is both interesting 
and amusing. Mr. Powell-Cotton went out 
to shoot, and most of his pages are filled 
with his sport. He is, of course, a dis- 
criminating sportsman, and only shot to 
acquire specimens or to get food. He 
relates both his successes, which were often 
remarkable—for example, three hippopotami 
shot in twenty minutes, and all brought to 
land within the hour—and his failures with 
unflagging and cheerful vividness, and he 
kept an accurate record of the performances 
of his rifles. The results were notable 
indeed. The Hon. Walter Rothschild, who 
contributes an appendix on the mammals 
brought home, says that although it is a 
hunter’s rather than a zoologist’s choice, 
and the minor mammals, rodents and insec- 
tivora, are not adequately represented, it is, 
nevertheless, one of the finest collections 
ever brought from Abyssinia. It numbers 
thirty-five species, including the Guereza 
monkey, Mangabey, mantled baboon, black 
Gelada, Chacma and Arabian baboon, lion, 
leopard, serval, jackal, a variety of 
antelopes — Tora Hartebeest, Madoqua, 
Oribi, Klipspringer, Waterbuck, Reedbuck, 
Gazelle, Gerenuk, Beira, Baker’s, Oryx 
Beisa, Bushbuck, greater and lesser Kudu— 
and, above all, the rare Wala or Abyssinian 
ibex, an excellent illustration of which forms 
the frontispiece to a volume which is rich 
in photographs of antelopes’ skulls. Be- 
sides these there are hippopotamus, rhino- 
ceros, bush pig, wart pig, porcupine, and 
bear, and the Canis simensis, variously 
classed as fox, wild dog, and wolf. Mr. 
Powell-Cotton also saw buffalo, hyena, and 
hyrax, but he came across no giraffe or 
bear. The specimens brought home, to- 
gether with careful and minute notes, form 
a really valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of some of the rarer mammals. Apart 
from this, the author’s graphic description 
of his sport and the habits of the game, the 
dealings with natives, and the exploration of 
unknown or little-known regions make the 
book excellent entertainment for varied 
classes of readers, and Mr. Rowland Ward 
has spared no pains to produce it and illus- 
trate it ina worthy manner. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Godfrey Merivale: being a Portion of his 
History. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Wellby.) 

Tue ‘‘ portion” of Godfrey Merivale’s his- 

tory here given takes him from infancy 

until he is some thirty and odd years of 
age, and then leaves him at an interesting, 
even critical, point of his career. We follow 

him from his childhood, as the only care of a 

provincial scholar-recluse, through various 

stages of journalism to a baronetcy and 

50,0007. a year; through his calf-love for a 

young girl and his momentary passion (when 

ineligible) for the daughter of the moneyed 

M.P. to whom he has become private secre- 

tary, to his more sustained passion for a 

married lady, and his marriage with the 

‘“‘virginal” Barbara. The development 

of the man is well and consistently indi- 

cated, but we think that most readers will 
feel that the author has broken off too 
vaguely, unless it be his intention to write 

a further ‘‘ portion” of Sir Godfrey’s his- 

tory. Coincidence is made to remove in a 

very few years the five lives which stood 

between the impecunious young journalist 
and the baronetcy, but the story is not of 
the sort which revels in such violent means, 
being well above the average in characteri- 
zation, development, and interest. The 

Countess of Hayling seems but a re-presenta- 

tion of Thackeray’s Countess of Kew. 

Mr. Marriott Watson is a writer of con- 

siderable ability and deftness, but we often 

find here, as heretofore in his work, that 
air of artificiality which is due to strain- 
ing after uncommon words to express simple 

facts. At times we are treated to such a 

phrase as might have been borrowed from 

verbose journalism—‘“ his pulses throbbed 
before the manifestation of her muliebrity.” 


An Inland Ferry. By Susan Christian. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Miss CuristrAn has yet to learn that what 
has been called ‘‘the doubt that lays hold 
on delay” has no just place in a work of 
fiction which should owe its fascination 
mainly to clearness and rapidity of move- 
ment. The whole of what is presumably 
her first novel is occupied with this same 
doubt and delay, and their effect upon the 
lives and characters respectively of Adrian 
Long and Josephine Hanning. It is not diffi- 
cult to credit the manner in which these two 
clever and attractive figures failed to com- 
prehend one another at the outset, nor is 
their subsequent conduct untrue to life, 
whilst the love scene at the end, if the 
prayer before the pincushion be omitted, is 
charming. But the waiting is too long 
drawn out and the action inadequate to a 
successful novel. The position of another 
character, Philip Elwes, is difficult to define, 
though he plays a prominent and somewhat 
meaningless part in the prologue and 
epilogue. In spite of its title, the story owes 
a certain charm to the genuine atmosphere 
of London, both east and west, with which 
it is permeated. It is well written, and if 
the author can acquire a better grasp of 
construction, and a little more lucidity, she 
ought, in her next venture, to produce some 
good work. 
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John of Gerisau. By John Oxenham. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A smaLL “German” state and the suc- 
cession to its throne make the pivot of 
Mr. Oxenham’s plot. Yet those on whom 
such familiar devices of fiction have long 
since begun to pall need not be put off on 
that account. ‘John of Gerisau’ is of 
brisker quality, and built on more human 
and less hackneyed lines, than the average 
boneless example of the genre. Its “ poli- 
tics”’ are not all internal. The scene is set 
on a stirring background of the Austro- 
Prussian and Franco-German campaigns. 
The pictures of battle are grimly graphic, 
and the author ably conveys the condition 
of the country under the shadow of war, 
the tone and temper of those who fought 
for the Fatherland. The story itself is, 
perhaps, of less merit, but the secret of 
the hero’s parentage may take even the 
seasoned novel-reader by surprise— which 
speaks for Mr. Oxenham’s skill. 





Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 
Major. (Macmillan & Co.) 


OneE of the most extraordinary of recent 
successes in America was a story entitled 
‘When Knighthood was in Flower.’ In 
his new volume the author of that book 
takes us to Elizabethan England, and writes 
a@ romance round the lives of John Manners, 
second son of the Earl of Rutland, and 
Dorothy Vernon, his wife. Certain liberties 
are taken with biographical and _ historical 
data, and a goodly number of exciting 
adventures are invented to postpone the 
inevitable end through the requisite number 
of pages. Dorothy is shown as the most 
resourceful of young women, one who by 
lies, disguise, and other subterfuges suc- 
ceeds in hoodwinking an obstinate, but 
affectionate parent so that she is able to 
marry the son of that parent’s arch-enemy. 
Intrigues on behalf of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, form a part of the romance, the whole 
course of which passes within the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddon Hall and Rutland. 
The story is not without anachronisms and 
Americanisms. Dorothy had a mare named 
Doley—‘‘ ‘The two D’s, we call them. But 
Dorothy says we must be careful not to put 
a—a dash between them,’ she said with a 
laugh anda blush.” Surely a most strikingly 
Elizabethan jest ! 


By Charles 


A Slow Awakening. By E. G. Wheel- 
wright. (Chatto & Windus.) 
WE are fain to wish that the awakening 
in this story had been a speedier process. 
The author unfolds a tedious tale, mostly 
about music and morals, and is careful and 
troubled concerning many very obvious 
matters. A good deal of padding is the 
result. Here, too, is a rather aggravated 
case of broken English, unlike anything 
in real life we have come across. 





A Man, a Woman, and a Million. 
Adolphe Danziger. (Sands & Co.) 


THE masterful wooer is one of the grateful 
characters of fiction, and seldom fails to 
excite a fair share of sympathy and interest. 
He appears in this novel as one Curt 
Graffon, an inconsiderable merchant of 
Warsaw, who has fallen passionately in 


By 





love with a young lady of noble birth, 
luxurious tastes, and declining fortunes. 
Thereupon he sets himself to the acquisition 
of wealth and power, and devotes himself 
ardently to her service in the face of various 
obstacles. The history of his feelings and 
doings is drawn out to an immoderate 
length, but much of it is told with a kind of 
vigour and is decidedly readable. There 
is some effective contrast in the descriptions 
of Polish society, and one or two of the 
minor characters are cleverly sketched— 
notably the hero’s clerk, Pierre Lisson, 
whose diary contains several fresh and 
original passages. The style of the book, 
like its setting, is markedly foreign; no 
doubt it serves its purpose well enough, but 
from the literary point of view it is not 
attractive. 


The Thrall of Leif the Lucky: a Story of 
Viking Days. By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. 
(Chicago, McClurg & Co.) 

Ir is no less difficult to write convincing 
fiction about the Viking age than about 
the Homeric. The writer who endeavours 
artificially to reproduce the spirit of the 
Norwegian and Icelandic sagas, with their 
unsought simplicity and childlike faith, is 
almost doomed to failure, and it is equally 
out of place to introduce the subtleties and 
complications of modern life. In ‘The 
Thrall of Leif the Lucky’ the author 
has produced a story which, without being 
in any way specially brilliant or powerful, 
can yet be read with pleasure as an honest 
and unaffected piece of work; she has 
studied her sources with evident devotion, 
and writes with warm but not aggres- 
sive appreciation of her subject. The tale 
deals with the fortunes of a high-born Eng- 
lish youth, who is taken captive by Danish 
pirates, brought to Norway, and sold into 
the service of Leif, one of the guardsmen of 
Olaf Trygvasson ; the author wisely refrains 
from bringing that great king himself upon 
the scene. It is, perhaps, superfluous to 
remark that fighting and adventure of one 
kind or another are liberally provided 
throughout the book, and one is not greatly 
surprised to find that an expedition to Vine- 
land occupies a prominent place in it. 


The Strange Adventures of John Smith. By 

William Henry Hudson. (Sands & Co.) 
TuE critic will always find it an easy matter 
to condemn such a novel as this. Its claims 
to artistic excellence are small, it is in- 
differently written, and shows no great 
keenness of observation or perception of 
character. But a tolerably striking and 
well-sustained plot, formed out of apparently 
commonplace materials, arouses and keeps 
alive the reader’s curiosity. The improba- 
bilities of the early pages are sufficiently 
explained and justified in the end, and the 
book, though crude, and occasionally a 
trifle vulgar, is not unwholesome. Probably 
there is a considerable public to which it 
will appeal successfully, and it would be 
unreasonable for those who do not care for 
such fiction to regard the success as un- 
merited. 


La Belle Sabine. By Marie Anne de Bovet. 
(Paris, Lemerre. ) 

Tue French have frightened us out of the 

use of the word shocking, but as we had to 








say that a most amusing novel by Madame 
de Boishébert, which was appearing in the 
Vie Parisienne about the same time that the 
one before us was appearing in a serious 
review, might be held to deserve that appel- 


lation, we ought to explain that ‘Ia Belle 
Sabine’ is of a different type. Though 
dealing with something of the same subject 
as ‘Maitresse Royale,’ and although not 
meant for girls, the book before us is of a 
more serious and less entertaining type, 
The principal personage is a well-drawn 
prince; but princes are apt to be somewhat 
colourless, and the more true to life the 
presentation, the less vivid and lasting is 
the impression made. 





RECENT VERSE. 


The Collected Poems, Lyrical and Narrative, 
of Mary Robinson (Madame Duclaux) (Fisher 
Unwin), have appeared, with a charming por- 
trait and a spirited preface to recommend 
them. Such commendation is not needed with 
us, who have so often had occasion to speak of 
the author’s delicate gift. The preface claims 
that the ‘‘ Romantic Ballads’’ included have 
not been properly appreciated by ‘some 
persons of culture.’’ For ourselves, we con- 
fess we do not like them so well as the lyrics, 
instinct with a spontaneous yet skilled grace, 
to repeat an old phrase of ours about Madame 
Duclaux’s work, which distinguishes them 
from the elaborate mosaics which pass for 
lyricism nowadays. An occasion, a reminis- 
cence, a birthday, are things that Madame 
Duclaux can make into perfect little verses, 
She is not so successful when she is dealing 
with themes like the ‘Rhythm of Life’ or 
cosmic issues, though she has made the best 
poem we have yet seen about the evolution 
which ends in man. The influence of Brown- 
ing has been strong, we think, and led to 
occasional extravagances of language. Here 
is one of the new poems in the volume, 
which shows that Madame Duclaux has not 
lost her power to charm :— 

THE GATE OF TEARS. 
(TO G. A. S.) 
Far upon the farther side 
Of the Gate of Tears 
Lies a country calm and wide; 
There is peace at eventide 


Far upon the farther side 
Of the Gate of Tears. 


Never gale or tempest blows 
Thro’ the Gate of Tears; 
That autumnal valley knows 
Neitber nightingale nor rose ; 
All the hills are crowned with snows 
Where the suowdrop peers. 


There a broken beart may rest, 
Free from hopes or fears, 
Undesiring, undistress’d ; 
While the sunset in the west 
Gilds the worst and grevs the best, 
Tbrough the Gate of Tears. 
But most of all we desire to cherish the songs 
of spring, flowers, and treeshere. These alone 
ought to keep the memory of this collec- 
tion green, and these, on the whole, seem 
the author’s happiest things to the present 
reviewer, though there is much else that is 
easily above the minor poet, that charms by 
virtue of scholarship and deft artistry. 


Pasiteles the Elder, and other Poems. By 
Cosmo Monkhouse. With a Prefatory Note by 
Austin Dobson. (R. Brimley Johnson.)—The 
late Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on two occasions 
during his lifetime—in ‘The Dream of Idle- 
ness’ of 1865, and in the ‘Corn and Poppies 
of 1890—endeavoured to win the suffrages of 
the critics as a poet. On neither occasion 


did he achieve, to be frank, more than a 
very modified success, although his ‘ Dead 
March’ and one or two other pieces have 
deservedly secured a place in the anthologies. 
It is very difficult to draw a definite line and 
say, ‘‘On this side all is poetry, and on that side 
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nothing is poetry’; yet, if there be no fron- 
tier, there is at least a zone, and on the whole 
it is almost impossible to say that Monkhouse 
stood on the right side of it. That, at least, 
has hitherto been our impression, and perusal 
of his third and posthumous collection, which 
we approach with all the sympathy which his 
untimely death inspires, has not altogether 
altered our conviction. 

There is much to commend in ‘ Pasiteles the 
Elder,’ a narrative in rime royal which occu- 
pies more than half the volume. (Why Pasiteles 
is named ‘‘ the Elder’’ is unexplained.) We 
suppose that the story, which is effective, 
was invented by Monkhouse himself. It 
deals with a certain sculptor, of the age of 
Pericles, who was washed up on ‘‘some fair 
isle of Greece,’’ and who conquered the close 
friendship of its tyrant, one Pisander, not, we 
presume, the Rhodian of that name who is 
mentioned by Pausanias. Pasiteles was an 
artist of consummate genius, but full of eccen- 
tricities. Among these was the determination 
to work in wood and never in marble or the 
precious metals. Infinitely indulged by 
Pisander, he fretted in his gilded chains, and 
disappeared to a desert part of the island, 
where, ina quarry of exquisite marble, he had, 
as he conceived, a vision of Artemis. It was, 
however, a human girl, Eunoé, and her 
Pasiteles married, making her his model for an 
heroic statue of the goddess which he raised 
at the spot where he had seemed to have the 
vision. But he utterly neglected his child- 
bride for the sake of his sculpture, and when 
Pisander discovered his lost favourite the 
tyrant fell in love with the sculptor’s sorrow- 
ful wife, who, when the statue was finished, 
eloped with Pisander. Pasiteles discovered 
her infidelity, and hurried back to the spot 
where the island people were worshipping his 
new Artemis. 


And suddenly arose a mighty cry, 
‘* Pasiteles !” as from the Temple door 
The Sculptor rushed, with madness in his eye. 
A frown of terror on his front he wore 
And a huge mallet o’er his shoulder bore. 
Swiftly the intervening space he cleared, 
And stood beside the statue he had reared. 


“Beware!” with horrid voice he cried, ‘* Beware! 
For this fair thing you worship is a Lie, 
A splendid fraud, as false as it is fair; 
No Goddess clothed in virgin majesty, 
But a mere wanton woman. Even I, 
The dupe who made it—I—Pasiteles— 
Will shatter it to shards about my knees.” 
But though he rains blows upon the statue, it 
sustains no injury :— 
At length he paused, and trembled as one dazed ; 
Then with his hand upon his throbbing brain 
He stepped aback and on the statue gazed— 
And slowly as he gazed, the cloud of pain 
Passed from his troubled face, and he was sane, 
Till presently the mallet’s useless weight 
He hurled away, and cried ‘‘ The Gods are great !” 
These extracts will give an idea of the smooth 
and skilful treatment of narrative in this 
poem, which stands somewhere between the 
similar stories of William Morris and the less 
adroit classico - romantic studies of John 
Addington Symonds. Monkhouse is sensible, 
entirely lucid, and gracefully academic in 
‘Pasiteles the Elder,’ which rather suggests 
one of Leighton’s later compositions trans- 
ferred into verse. We are better pleased with 
the beautiful ballad of ‘The Christ upon the 
Hill,’ which has great delicacy and is almost 
without blemish. This is probably Monk- 
house’s best contribution to English verse. 
The minor poems in the volume are less com- 
mendable. 


A Short Day's Work. By Monica Peveril 
Turnbull. (Unicorn Press.) — A prefatory 
note, giving a brief account of the author’s 
life, and telling of her sudden and tragic death 
at the age of twenty-two, makes one unwilling 
and half ashamed to read this little volume in 
avery critical spirit. A good many of the 
poems were written when Miss Turnbull was 
only twelve or thirteen years old, and it would 


youth, they are certainly remarkable, showing 
as they do a true feeling for the gentle aspects 
of nature, a graceful fancy, and a clear sense 
of style; they are also wonderfully free from 
the evident imitation characteristic of most 
youthful verse. We may quote the following 
stanza, entitled ‘ Night,’ as an example :— 


The wild rose sleeps above the pool, 
And round her sleepeth every leaf ; 
The night air, very soft and cool, 
Cradles them all above tbe pool, 
And all their shadows sleep beneath. 


The later poems show the same qualities, 
though one notes in some of them the marked 
influence of Heine. The translations from 
that poet, while they are sympathetic enough, 
do not strike us as successful; but then 
Heine can never be rendered successfully 
except by a master of poetic technique. The 
volume concludes with half a dozen short 
essays; those on Shakspeare are original and 
ingenious, if not very convincing. 

Polyphemus, and other Poems. By R, C. 
Trevelyan. With Designs by R.E. Fry. (R. 
Brimley Johnson.)—The partial conversion of 
the blind old Cyclops through the instrument- 
ality of an attendant faun and his relapse from 
grace under the strain of the taunts of returned 
Ulysses—a relapse for which the jeers of two 
young and unbelieving companions have paved 
the way—form the subject of the title-poem. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Polyphemus is neither the 
callous cannibal of the Odyssey with a childish 
attachment to his ram nor the amorous and 
rather foolish ogre of Theocritean and later 
legend. He has attained at a bound to the 
Christian conception of forgiveness following 
on repentance, in sharp opposition to which 
is Ulysses’s thoroughly Greek attitude of 
mingled scepticism, detestation, and  self- 
congratulation. The blank verse is better 
than the lyrics with which, in accordance with 
a modern precedent, the little play is inter- 
spersed, and at the closeit rises to the dignity 
of the action. Superficial resemblances to 
Shelley’s ‘Cyclops,’ to ‘Empedocles on Etna,’ 
and—particularly in the opening scene—to 
‘Samson Agonistes ’ need not lessen the praise 
due to a well-considered and not unsuccessful 
attempt to recapture a ‘“‘spiritum Graize 
tenuem Camcenee.’’ The volume, which is very 
prettily produced, contains besides some work- 
manlike translations, including one of Pro- 
pertius’s third elegy, lib. i., with its sordid 
domesticity and one lovely line, 
Luna moraturis sedula luminibus, 
well rendered 
The moon, whose lingering beam 
About some task doth seem. 
We have noted five ‘‘ cockney ’’ rhymes, which 
we should have expected Mr. Trevelyan as a 
lover of the classics to eschew. Mr. Fry’s 
designs are finely conceived, but not over 
well reproduced. 
Mr. J. S. Phillimore is a University pro- 
fessor as well as a poet, and the besetting sin of 
his Poems (Glasgow, MacLehose) is an affecta- 
tion not wholly devoid of kinship to pedantry. 
Thus he begins his verses on ‘ The Fall ’:— 
Degenerate heirs belie the master-month. 

And yet the purse of glory is not stinted ; 
In scarlet goes the year and Sidon-tinted, 

And golden-lacquered like the melolonth. 
The ‘‘melolonth,’’ as we are informed in a 
foot-note, is ‘‘ the golden beetle of the Attic 
poets,’’ and it is amazing that a writer of Mr. 
Phillimore’s brains and literary sense should 
not have realized that a term which required the 
elucidation of a foot-note stood self-condemned. 
The whole of this poem is an example of how 
not towrite nature poetry. Image pelts thick 
and fast upon image, and half of the images 
are excogitated and far-fetched. A little 
further on we are told that 
The Earth has gemmed herself and tired and farded. 
And presently,— 


Death buried in bis charnel, overlaid 
With webs of grass and blossom-broidered woof, 


And again,— 
A golden-green profusion tessellates 
The sliding floor of rivers melancholy : 
And sad perpetual mail of box and holly 
Glowers on the tattered flimsy of their mates. 
Now there is meaning and imagination in all 
of this. But after thirty-nine stanzas of it the 
head fairly reels. And it is far too character- 
istic of much of Mr. Phillimore’s work, espe- 
cially, it would seem, his more recent work, in 
which he is wholly intent on covering his 
canvas as thickly as possible with things newly 
said, and in his fear of the obvious misses the 
greater virtues of dignity, simplicity, and 
sincerity. Itisa pity, because he certainly 
has the stuff of poetry in him. Amongst the 
others there are some delightful things, 
full of youth and passion and ardour for the 
experiences of the untravelled world. ‘In 
Wytham Woods’ is the admirable expression 
of a genuine mood :— 
Sing, honey-throated, for Tryphaena’s sake ! 
Breathing the blue and footing in the green, 
Passes the Youth o’ the Year in shade and sheen: 
Sing, nightingale in the undiscovered brake ! 
Sing loud, the baby-buds are all awake. 
Under the hill the woodman’s work I’ve seen, 
A milk-white havock of the axe between 
The living oaks, And lo! (as if to slake 
The passion heats of April) millionfold 
Needles of momentary diamond 
Blown in a curtain past the Sun, a gale 
Of broken lights and whispers !—and the gold 
Again ! ah, breathe it, Barth, and Heaven respond ! 
This is Tryphaena, sing it, nightingale ! 
Nor do we less like ‘ Theates,’ ‘ Viator,’ ‘In 
a Meadow,’ ‘A Bicycle Ride on the Appia 
Nuova,’ and others. In all of these Mr. 
Phillimore permits himself to be natural. It 
is doubtless as difficult for a professor to be 
natural, especially if he has been brought up 
on the habit of Greek and Latin verse com- 
position, as for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle. But in this case poetic salvation 
depends on the successful accomplishment of 
the feat. 

Miss Emily Lawless is essentially Celtic, 
although not with the Celticism of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. In With the Wild Geese (Isbister) 
she treats of no unsubstantial dreams of faery, 
but rather the political and human side of the 
so-called ‘‘Irish literary movement.’’ Her 
imagination lingers round the pathetic sides 
of the ‘‘ disthressful ’’ past, and, for the matter 
of that, present, of Ireland, and many are the 
episodes of the unhappy record which touch 
her strenuous lyric to notes of resignation, or 
despair, or bitterness. The “ Wild Geese”’ 
were the Irishmen who left Ireland after the 
Treaty of Limerick in 1691 and took service as 
the Irish Brigade under the flag of France. 
They won glory, but the bitterness of their 
exile lay in this, that not one of their great 
deeds was done in the service of their own 
country. Ireland, as Miss Lawless finely puts 
it 
, almost ceased to breathe their name, 

Then caught it echoing down the wind 
Blown backwards from the lips of Fame. 
They jested and laughed, fought and drank, 
but they never forgot :— 

Sudden some wayward gleam, 

Sudden some passing sound,— 

The careless splash of an oar, 

The idle bark of a hound, 

A shadow crossing the sun, 

An unknown step in the hall, 

A nothing, a folly, a straw !— 

Back it returns —all—all ! 

Back with the rush ofa storm, 

Back theold anguish and ill, 

The sad, green landscape of home, 

The smali grey house by the bill, 

The wide grey shores of the lake, 

The low sky, seeming to weave 

Its tender pitiful arms 

Round the sick lone landscape at eve. 


The considerable merit of these poems lies 
in the reality of the tragic sentiment which 
underlies them. From the point of view of 
sheer art we should select the two poems on 
‘The Desmond War,’ and of the two, on 
account of the not wholly appropriate echo 
of Ben Jonson in the ‘ Dirge for All Ireland,’ 
perhaps rather the ‘ Dirge of the Munster 








be unfair to judge such early pieces by any 
strict standard. In view of the author's 


Breathes thro’ the close pall of his plague-pit roof, 
And stirs against the leaf his black crusade. 





Forest.’ But the last stanza of the former 
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poem is so exact an expression of the dominant 
mood of the book as to deserve quoting :— 
And ye, cold waves, who guard that western slope, 
Show no white crowns. This is no time to wear 
The livery of Hope. We have no hope. 
Blackness and leaden greys befit despair. 
Roll past that open grave, 
And let thy billows lave 
Her whom they could not save. 
Then open wide 
Your western arms, to where the rain-clouds bide, 
And hide! hide! hide! 
Let none discern the spot where she hath died. 
We are not sure that we like the notion 
of introducing a volume of new poems with a 
critical essay. Art ought to be able to do 
without the showman, even when he is so dis- 
tinguished a member of the fraternity as Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. 


The Passing of Scyld, and other Poems. By 
E. E. Kellett. (Dent & Co.)—Mr. Kellett 
has taken a number of unconnected episodes 
from the Sagas and reproduced them in 
verse which it is as difficult to praise as to 
blame. Something may be urged in favour of 
a treatment such as Matthew Arnold applied 
in ‘Balder Dead’; but for this Mr. Kellett 
does not allow himself the requisite range, 
perhaps from a modest consciousness of the 
inability of his muse to expatiate in it to the 
same advantage. A single poem, however, like 
Mr. W. B. Yeats’s on the death of Cuchullin, 
shows how a very different effect from that left 
on the mind by these monotonous and diluted 
compositions can be obtained from entirely 
similar materials within equally restricted 
limits. Mr. Kellett should study the method 
of that tense and concentrated little epic. 


La Mosaique du Réve (Paris, ‘La Plume’), 
by M. Daniel Borys, is very much in the pre- 
vailing French manner of les jeunes. It is 
deliberate, graceful workmanship, the poetry 
of sensuous moods that come and go, without 
revealing any very marked or potent indi- 
viduality at work beneath them. The poet 
hardly regards himself as in touch with actual 
life :— 

Mon Réve tourne en vain son rouet éternel, 

Kt mes vers, impuissants & saisir le réel, 

Ne sont que les éeclairs fugitifs de ses bagues. 
The series of idyllic fragments called 
‘ Maisons Blanches’ is charming, but we much 
dislike that of ‘ Triptyques,’ in which the cult 
of the harlot is celebrated with more than 
usual effrontery. 








SPANISH LITERATURE. 

WE have already noticed briefly the appear- 
ance of the first volumes of M. Rouanet’s 
edition of the Coleccion de Autos, Farsas y 
Coloquios del Siglo XVI. (Madrid, Murillo), a 
valuable manuscript, which, as we have pre- 
viously explained, had been lying in the 
National Library at Madrid for nearly sixty 
years. Although the librarian who ac- 
quired it published a few specimens and 
Sefior Pedroso printed a selection from it in 
his volume of ‘ Autos Sacramentales’ in the 
Rivadeneyra collection of classics, it remained 
unheeded except by a few scholars till M. 
Rouanet boldly undertook to print it, and 
by the issue of the last volume has happily 
brought his task to a conclusion. In this 
instalment he has inserted a series of most 
valuable bibliographical notes; he has supplied 
a glossary, which is, if anything, too full, a 
happy contrast to the glossaries in many 
Spanish reprints; added some facsimiles, 
and inserted in his appendixes certain 
pieces from other sources. M. Rouanet 
deserves to be warmly congratulated on 
the way in which he has executed his self- 
imposed task, which was no light one, for the 
ink employed having corroded the paper of 
the manuscript and greatly impaired its 
legibility, a considerable portion of the text 
was recopied in the last century by a scribe 
who does not seem to have understood his 
original, and has consequently made nonsense 





of a good deal of it. Sefior Pedroso ecor- 
rected with judgment the text of the plays he 
printed, and M. Rouanet has followed in his 
footsteps. He has dealt with over 50,000 
verses, and the ample list of errata in this 
final section shows how laborious his task 
has been. The volumes are handy in size and 
printed in a bold, clear type, pleasant to the 
eyes, and had only the number of each piece 
been inserted in the headlines there would 
have been no cause for the most captious 
critic to grumble. A large number of the 
pieces are not autos at all, in the strict 
sense the word assumed in later days, but 
rather comedias divinas—plays founded upon 
some incident of Scriptureand adhering pretty 
closely to it. There are, too, a certain 
number of comedias de santos. The pieces 
are, with one exception, anonymous, but 
M. Rouanet conjectures that Nos. viii., xlix. 
and lix. were written by no less a person than 
Lope de Rueda. In the last case this attri- 
bution is highly probable, and there seems no 
reason why he should not be right in his guess 
about the first two, but there is no evidence for 
or against it. To our thinking, one of the most 
notable as a work of literature is ‘Las Donas 
queembio Adan 4 Nuestra Sejfiora,’ a display of 
genuine feeling which Sefior Pedroso had the 
sagacity to appreciate and print; but the bulk 
of the plays are a trifle arid. As was to be 
expected, they are simple in structure and 
in language; yet there occur passages not 
so intelligible as they might be. However, a 
discussion of knotty passages is outside the 
limits of this brief notice. In conclusion, we 
may remark that the word laderas occurring 
in the ‘ Farsa del Sacramento del Engaiio,’ of 
which M. Rouanet remarks: ‘‘ Je ne sais pas 
au juste quelle partie du costume féminin 
désigne ce mot,’’ possibly means a kind of 
lappet worn, in some shape or other, by women 
at the end of the fifteenth century and later. 
The word is obviously derived from latus (lado). 
The dictionaries say it is used of the timbers 
forming the sides of a cart, and in ‘ La Resi- 
dencia del Hombre’ it is applied to the barrier 
behind which the witnesses against Man are 
placed :— 
Que negra gente 
Asoma por la ladera (235-7). 

They probably occupied one side of the court 
in the Trial Scene, Man being placed in the 
centre. The word might, therefore, be used 
of anything worn on the side of the head. 

When the first volume of the Historia de 
Espaiia y dela Civilizacién Espaiiola (Barcelona, 
Gili), by our accomplished contributor Prof. 
Altamira, reached us it was mentioned in 
these columns with high praise, but not higher 
than it deserved ; nor is there any reason to 
speak less eulogistically of the second instal- 
ment that now lies on our table; on the 
contrary, it fully maintains the reputation 
of the book, which, besides relating clearly 
and succinctly the chief incidents of Spanish 
history, throws a great deal of light on the 
institutions, customs, art, literature, and 
religion of the Peninsula. The author has 
gathered an immense number of facts and 
details, which he brings to bear most happily 
on his theme, and certainly no book has 
appeared in Spain of late years from which 
the unlearned reader can derive so much 
instruction. It is, therefore, unusually pleasant 
to learn that, having brought down his chro- 
nicle to 1516, Prof. Altamira is going to add 
a third volume, and promises an index, which 
will be a most valuable adjunct to a work of 
this nature. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
Sefior Gili will see his way to bring out an 
edition of this admirable history in library 
form, as Messrs. Macmillan have done with 
Green, and present the excellent illustrations 
on a larger scale than at present. By the way, 
an amusing testimony to the popularity of 
romances of chivalry is quoted by Prof. Alta- 
mira from a Catalan lawyer of the fifteenth 





century in the advice he gives in provisioning 
a fortress to provide ‘‘romances y libros de 
gesta, como, por ejemplo, Alejandro, Carlos, 
Roland, Oliveros,’’ to keep up the spirits of 
the garrison. 

The well-known Spanish critic and journalist 
Sejior E. Bobadilla, who writes under the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Fray Candil,’’ has published the first 
volume of a series of papers, which he styles 
Grafomanos de América (Madrid, Suirez), on 
contemporary poets and men of letters in South 
America. Sejior Bobadillais a combativewriter, 
and he satirizes the verses of his victims with 
great severity and cleverness, accusing them of 
verbiage, stilted language, and painful poverty 
of ideas. As we are unacquainted with 
the writings incriminated, it is impossible to 
say how far his criticisms are just, but he 
certainly makes the writers from whom he 
quotes look ridiculous. There are, however, 
some excellent remarks on Spanish and French 
classics which we do know, so he may be 
assumed to have hit the truth. Seiior Boba- 
dilla is an iconoclast, and goes so far as to say 
that the ‘Antologia de poetas liricos eastel- 
lanos,’ of which Sefior Menéndez y Pelayo 
is the editor, gives ‘‘a most depressing pic- 
ture of the poetic temper of our race’’ ; onthe 
contrary (and that will in this country be 
counted tohim for righteousness), he is a warm 
admirer of Keats and Shelley, Byron and Tenny- 
son. With Sefior Bobadilla’s censure of the 
evil effects of culteranismo every one is in 
agreement; besides, the migration of the 
educated classes from the country to the 
towns in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had a disastrous effect on lite- 
rature by divorcing its representatives from 
first-hand knowledge of nature. Yet with 
all his extravagances Gongora was un- 
doubtedly a poet, although a poet who fell 
on evil times and fell into evil ways. Sefior 
Bobadilla, it is to be hoped, will revise 
his judgment of Calderon and admit his great- 
ness. The book is decidedly amusing, and 
the remarks on incorrect expressions furnish 
useful hints to students of the Spanish 


language. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. BLacKwoop & Sons _ publish 
The Mechanism of War, by ‘‘ Linesman,” 
a volume of which the title is not happy, 
although the contents are as remarkable as 
those of ‘‘ Linesman’s’’ former book, ‘ Words 
by an Eyewitness.’ We have already referred 
our readers who want to find new masters of 
English style to ‘‘ Linesman’s’’ work in Black- 
wood's Magazine. He is a little inclined in 
the present volume to overpraise the soldier. 
His experience, being with Buller’s army, was 
favourable to the men, who in that force dis- 
played much more even endurance than was 
shown by Methuen’s, Gatacre’s, or White’s 
forees as a whole. But it is certainly not 
the case as regards the latter forces that, 
on some important occasions, ‘‘ the strong 
positions, the incessant losses...... left our 
ploughboys and Cockneys unmoved, and the 
fear of death waved his blue mesmeric hands 
before those steady eyes in vain.’”’ This 
passage is an example both of a less pure 
and excellent style and a more contestable 
assertion than are often to be found in ‘‘ Lines- 
In the bad old days the 


man’s’’ pages. 
Cockney regiments were remarkable for 
courage. But the officers who were attached 


to them or who commanded them in White’s 
force in the recent war would hardly give 
the same account of them; and they must, we 
fear, be held to have degenerated. ‘‘ Lines- 
man’s’’ passages on the generals are admirable. 
He hits off both their strength and their weak- 
ness and gives the causes of their failure with 
perfect feeling. We wish that he had put the 
dots on the i’s when he informs us that ‘ the 
sudden responsibility of so geeat a trust as 
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high command in a fierce war is a heavy thing 
to 2 man who has never borne the responsi- 
bility of little things,’’ and adds that a man 
becomes a general as it were by chance, and 
has then to set to work to learn things which 
he has previously not thought of at all. The 
conclusion is, ‘‘Some process other than war 
itself must be devised which will place the 
most expert of warriors at the head of our 
divisions and army corps when the time of our 
next great trial shall come.’’ But ‘ Lines- 
man’’ does not tell us what is the panacea 
that he recommends. 


Me. Davirr’s The Boer Fight for Freedom 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) is advertised as 
being the first authentic history of the Boer 
war from the Boer side, but five or six works 
which we have reviewed during the course of 
the war are, we think, equally authentic, and 
Mr. Davitt’s statements confirm those of the 
previous writers on the same side of the ques- 
tion. It is, however, a mistake to suppose, as 
Mr. Davitt himself appears to do, that there 
is now much dispute as to the facts. He 
writes, indeed, in a spirit of strong and 
avowed partisanship. He tells us of our 
“howling hypocrisy,’’ and declares that we 
have 
“morally debased Christianity, and......enthroned 
the creed of human cupidity in the Temple out 
of which the gentle Savior of Nazareth, with his 
gospel of love and of justice and humanity, once 
banished the money changers. This is why Car- 
dinals and Archbishops, papers and stock exchanges, 
politicians and cabinets, look on as unmoved at the 
horrors of the concentration camps as the Herodian 
High Priests probably did at the measures which 
carried out the wholesale murder of the Judean 
children 1,900 years ago. It alsoexplains why a 
United States,a France, and a Germany continue, 
at least in their Governments, the passive specta- 
tors of the most dishonorable and unchristian war 
which has ever disgraced a civilized age.” 

But, nevertheless, Mr. Davitt does not differ 
in his actual statement of positive facts from 
Mr. Amery in the second volume of the Times 
‘History of the War.’ He attacks many of 
the reports which appeared from time to time 
in the London newspapers during the progress 
of the fighting. But those accounts are now 
given up, and ‘historic truth has prevailed. 
No one now denies, for example, the dis- 
creditable circumstances of the battle of 
Ladysmith, or the extraordinarily small 
number of the Boer losses at Colenso, and in 
other battles of the war in which we our- 
selves suffered heavily. The numbers of the 
Boers also, which were greatly overstated at 
the time of the fighting on the Tugela, have 
been long since restored to the true figures, 
which correspond almost exactly with those 
prophesied in advance by the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office. The points on 
which we should be inclined to differ from 
Mr. Davitt as regards facts are not of con- 
siderable importance. He states that Sir 
George White’s neutral hospital near Lady- 
smith was an advantage to him, as his spies 
were able to send him daily reports of Boer 
movements, and Mr. Davitt tells us that the 
garrison was informed of the famous January 
attack and was prepared to meet it. Now this 
is the exact opposite of the truth. The dis- 
positions were not at all those which would 
have been made had there been information, 
and the Besters family, who daily conversed 
at the neutral camp with the engineers of 
the line in charge of the neutral train, were 
much more likely to have conveyed informa- 
tion to the Boers than from the Boers to us. 
Mr. Davitt gives two photographs of Mr, 
Arthur Lynch, member for Galway, and his 
Companions in the field. He describes their 
fighting, and puts the dots on the i’s. 
Until we saw the facts stated on this subject 
by Mr. Davitt we were inclined to think 
that Mr. Arthur Lynch had only combined 
the duties of an enlistment agent with those 
ofa correspondent; but Mr. Davitt has an 


’ 









account of the proceedings of the ‘‘ second 
Irish Brigade’’—in which apparently there 
were few Irishmen, though almost every 
country was represented—which will make 
Mr. Lynch's position difficult. The ac- 
count here given of the numbers of each 
nationality who joined the Boers is probably 
correct, inasmuch as it agrees with the 
figures previously given from Boer sources, 
and is based, as are the numbers of killed and 
wounded in the various engagements, on what 
appear to have been fairly accurate statistics 
kept by a German professional statistician. 
It is an interesting fact that Mr. Davitt, who 
is pro-American, admits that fewer citizens 
of the United States, other than those of Irish 
or German race, fought for the Boers than 
fought for us. Mr. Davitt is much exercised 
by the charges of abuse of the white flag, and 
does not appear to recognize how generally 
these have been given up, We have pre- 
viously shown how invariable and how natural 
is the making of such charges in the heat of 
war, and how on inquiry they are almost 
always subsequently dispelled. He states, 
in the same way as does Mr. Amery in the 
second volume of the Times history, the 
unfortunate facts relating to the capture by 
us, and subsequent confiscation, of the Red 
Cross equipment at the Modder River. It 
must be remembered, however, that great 
numbers of foreign ambulances covered the 
importation into the Transvaal of the 


| Russian, German, Dutch, and French volun- 


teers, who proceeded to take an active part 
in fighting. It is, therefore, not wonderful 
that our officers were at first unable to 
distinguish between real and pretended ambu- 
lances. 


A LITTLE volume entitled Owr Empire under 
Protection and Free Trade (Ward, Lock & Co.), 
by Sir Guilford Molesworth, does not enlighten 
its reader. The character of the book may be 
gathered from its table of contents, where we 
find ‘United States under Protection: Ame- 
rica passing usata Canter.’ Whether America’s 
passing us is due to Protection or due to her 
natural resources, the development of which 
has been retarded by Protection so that with- 
out it she would have passed us *‘ at a canter ”’ 
a long time ago, is a question not illustrated 
by Sir Guilford Molesworth. There is no 
attempt to discuss in this volume the ques- 
tions which will be really raised in the forth- 
coming conference. The book does not, for 
example, distinguish between the various 
colonial interests as regards exportation to 
this country. Victoria sends us bounty-fed 
butter and desires Free Trade for it, against 
which our farmers would like Protection. 
Queensland sends us beef which cannot 
compete with South American beef, but a 
30 per cent. duty would enable it to compete 
on equal terms. Now are we going in the 
long run to be asked to put a duty on every- 
thing—as, for example, on butter and beef— 
and, having done so, to take off, say, 5or 10 per 
cent. of it in favour of the colonies? If so, 
what are we to be offered in exchange? Is 
India to be sacrificed? If not, how are the 
Australian Protectionists to be induced to 
accept preferential trade advantages in favour 
of Indian cheap labour? Mr. Seddon’s more 
moderate proposals were, of course, not before 
our author when he wrote his book. Such 
questions would be far better worth dis- 
cussing than the generalities with which Sir 
Guilford Molesworth deals when he tells us, 
for instance, that the opportunity is now 
offered us to foster the industries of the 
Empire, that if we fail to grasp it our 
markets will continue to contract, and much 
more to the like effect. 


A uist of The British Navy, by Mr. E. N. 
Hartnoll, is published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., in readiness for the 
Coronation review. Itgives the length, breadth, 





speed, and complements of the ships, in addi- 
tion to the other facts which are in the return 
published by the Admiralty itself, and by 
those who are not inclined to arm themselves 
with a copy of Mr. Jane’s larger list of 
the warships of the world will be found useful 
and accurate. 

The Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innit 
Language, as spoken by the Eskimo of the 
Western Coast of Alaska. By the Rev. Francis 
Barnum, S.J. (Ginn & Co.)—Innuit, which 
some write Innoit, is the name applied to 
themselves by the race more generally known 
to us under their Abenaki nickname Eskimo. 
It is a plural, and it will, we hope, not be 
considered hypercritical if we deprecate its 
use throughout this book to denote the Eskimo 
language. Thus, in the section on verbs, 
p.161, we are told, ‘‘ The number of Innuit modes 
and their combinations is apparently un- 
limited.’’ This is alarmingly true, as the 
student soon finds; but as the singular of 
Innuit is Innuk (or Innok) we prefer to speak 
of the Innuk language, as does Victor Henry 
in his ‘Grammaire de la Langue Innok,’ 1880, 
a book apparently unknown to Father Barnum, 
as he omits it from his bibliographical notes. 
It deals with the speech of the Tchiglit, or 
Mackenzie River tribes. The only other 
dialects which have been much cultivated are 
those of Greenland and Labrador, represented 
in many Danish works, from Bishop Egede’s 
‘Grammatica Grénlandica’ of 1760 onwards, 
while in German there is the scholarly ‘ Gram- 
matik der Eskimo Sprache,’ by Dr. Bourquin, 
published by the Moravian Missions, 1891. 
The Alaskan dialect has hitherto received less 
attention. This is the first book other than 
a pamphlet to deal with it, and is also the 
first really important work in English dealing 
with any Eskimo dialect. It is no mere com- 
pilation from foreign predecessors, but is 
based on information laboriously collected 
during eight years’ sojourn in gloomy under- 
ground abodes, or travelling by dog-sled over 
icefields. From its modest title no one would 
suspect that it is a bulky volume of nearly 400 
pages. Not only does it clear up the obscuri- 
ties of a most difficult tongue with a lucidity 
which philologists will appreciate, but it 
adapts itself also—by unstinted examples of 
sentences, by short stories in Eskimo, and by 
avocabulary of some five thousand entries—to 
the more practical needs of the missionary. 
The many tables and paradigms are logically 
planned and clearly printed. Naturally 
we cannot indulge at any length in a 
discussion of the endless ingenuities of 
construction which lend to Eskimo its peculiar 
fascination. One of them is the property of 
combining with any noun the characteristic of 
present, past, or future tense, thus (present) 
payok,smoke ; (past) piyithliil,what was smoke ; 
(future) paydgkik, what will be smoke. The 
third of these, the future form, is the term for 
gunpowder, whence it will be perceived that 
the Eskimo possesses exceptional facility for 
the expression of new ideas. We are glad to 
see this book retains the technical names 
for the cases of nouns used by Dr. 
Bourquin. Henry, on the other hand, employs 
an entirely different set of technical terms, 
although the case-endings in his dialect, the 
Mackenzie Delta dialect, are the same as in 
the others. Eskimo is, indeed, considering 
the enormous extent of country which it em- 
braces, a most homogeneous tongue. The 
vocables collected by Frobisher and Davies 
during the sixteenth century among the 
Eastern Innuit vary little from those in use 
to-day in Alaska, and the Godthaab newspaper, 
Atuagagdliutit, of which the British Museum 
possesses a file, would probably be intelligible 
to any Eskimo reader. Extended comparison 
of Alaskan with the other dialects is unfortu- 
nately rendered unnecessarily arduous by 
Father Barnum’s neworthography. He might 
as well have adhered to that fixed by the best 
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Greenland usage. As it is, he uses the vowels 
with their English values, a as in ‘‘ale,”’ e as 
in ‘‘he,’’ ias in ‘‘ice,’’ instead of the con- 
tinental values. To take, for instance, a word 
which has become naturalized in English, and 
is duly recorded by Dr. Murray in the 
*N.E.D.’ — kayak (eanoe) is spelt kiyak, 
obscuring the fact that it is pronounced 
exactly as elsewhere. One other fault we find, 
and that is the absence of any indication of 
the syllable on which falls the tonic accent. 
The rule for Greenland is that if the three 
final syllables are of equal value the stress 
falls on the antepenultimate; but this is of 
small utility, as the language recognizes so 
many qualities of vowel, not only shorts and 
longs, as in the classical prosody, but also 
sharps, and those which are at once long and 
sharp, and these in all their varying degrees 
attract the stress. It is, unfortunately, too 
common a fault with writers of grammars, 
write they in other respects never so wisely, 
to be vague on the subject of tonic accent, 
always of the first importance to the learner, 
and particularly so in languages of the poly- 
synthetic type, which abound in sesquipedalian 
** portmanteau words,’’ with a sentence packed 
in each. 


WE are glad to see that Messrs. Methuen 
have added to their ‘‘ Little Library”’ the 
Life of Mansie Wauch, by D. M. Moir, with 
an introduction and notes by Mr. T. F. 
Henderson. ‘Mansie Wauch’ will ever be a 
favourite with those who appreciate genial, 
unforced, and whimsical humour, but we 
doubt if Mr. Henderson is justified in speak- 
ing of its ‘‘undiminished popularity ’’ even 
in Scotland, while the general reader south 
of the Tweed may, perhaps, have heard of it 
in connexion with Mr. Barrie and the kail- 
yard school. We cannot recommend this 
edition so warmly as the book itself on 
account of a matter for which Mr. Henderson, 
we feel sure, is not responsible. Moir uses a 
large number of words that need explanation, 
and these ought to be explained in a glossary. 
This edition contains a glossary which leaves 
out half the words, especially the harder 
ones. It seems to have been compiled abso- 
lutely at haphazard, and is a constant source 
of annoyance. 


In the admirable Edinburgh Waverley of 
Messrs. Jack we have The Fortunes of Nigel, 
2 vols., with portraits of George Heriot and 
King James. Vol. iii. of the Life of Scott, which 
is now out in the similar edition, has abundance 
of good plates, from which we select, as most 
striking, the portrait of James Hogg and the 
often printed view of Ashestiel by Turner, 
originally engraved for ‘ Marmion.’—The two 
latest volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s luxurious 
and tasteful edition of Kingsley are occupied 
with Westward Ho! 


Mrs. CowbDEN CLARKE, apart from her monu- 
mental achievement of the ‘ Shakespeare Con- 
cordance,’ is mainly remarkable for having lived 
in the most interesting literary circle of her 
day. She was herself a member of the Novello 
family, and she and her husband were intimate 
friends of such people as the Lambs and Leigh 
Hunt. So much is already known from pre- 
vious publications, and this large volume of 
Letters to an Enthusiast (Chicago, McClurg 
& Co.)—addressed by her to an enthusiastic 
American gentleman whom she never met in 
the flesh, but whom, on account of his affec- 
tionate admiration for her, she playfully 
addresses as her “ father-in-love ’’—wil] not 
add greatly to her literary reputation. Here 
and there are passages of genuine interest, 
which give a pleasant picture of happy 
domestic life. But the somewhat florid and 


sentimental style in which they are written 
makes them wearisome to read, and about half 
the number would have been sufficient to pre- 
serve the memory of the writer, if the publica- 





tion of her private letters was necessary to 
that end at all. 


THE consciousness of being well dressed, 
observed La Rochefoucauld, gives a serenity 
of mind that the consolations of religion are 
unable to confer. On this weighty theme, its 
theory, practice,and manifold mysteries, Mrs. 
Eric Pritchard expatiatesin The Cult of Chiffon 
(Grant Richards). ‘‘Inthe matter of chiffons, 
vanity and frivolity should be the first con- 
siderations,’’ is her confident premise, since to 
lack vanity is to lack ‘‘the key which opens 
the lock of affinity ’’—whatever that may mean. 
There are sundry true sayings, but these are 
not new. Yet the subject has possibilities. 
The writer’s advice is sometimes sound, as, for 
instance: ‘‘ At informal dinners you may wear 
a décolletée frock, but do not add bare arms as 
well; it looks as if you never had any other 
opportunity of wearing full evening dress.’’ 
She can be caustic upon occasion. ‘* Think of 
the Ibsen type of woman and her foot!’’ she 
exclaims. This is a cryptic utterance. What 
precisely is the Ibsen type? we would ask 
Mrs. Pritchard. But our oracle’s style is not 
always defensible. Her ideas on expenditure 
are somewhat extensive. In the light of the 
admitted extravagance and over-dressing of 
the day, we are surprised to hear that ‘‘ the 
whole fault of English dressing is that not 
enough money is expended on it.’’ Mrs. 
Pritchard desires ‘‘ to assist the larger pro- 
portion of my fellow-women, who have a dress 
allowance varying from 501. to 2001. a year.”’ 
This, we imagine, is well above the mark. It 
is instructive to compare this work with ‘ How 
to Dress as a Lady on 151. a Year’ or the late 
Mrs. Haweis’s ‘Art of Beauty.’ Tempora 
mutantur. The particular public that relies 
on etiquette books and similar productions 
will not, however, find much assistance in 
these shallow and not always sensible pages. 
After all, the ‘‘ poetry’’ of dress is a matter 
of instinct. A woman puts her hat on at the 
right angle or she does not, and no amount of 
manuals will teach her. Mrs. Pritchard’s 
remarks concerning the (judicious) use of 
cosmetics should meet with Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s approval, at least. The volume is 
tastefully attired, and itsillustrations, humorous 
or other, by Miss Rose Le Quesne, are deft 
and often dainty. 


Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the merit 
of La Reine Victoria, by M. Abel Chevalley 
(Paris, Librairie Delagrave). The writer is 
unknown to us, and we confess to a certain 
prejudice against French or German views of 
Queen Victoria, and have frequently suffered 
in reading attempts to judge the Queen from 
finding that where they were not coloured by 
anti-British prejudice they were merely servile, 
The volume before us avoids every danger. It 
is absolutely free, and the most delicate sub- 
jects are discussed, but, although the author 
is evidently a true Frenchman, without the 
slightest reason for taking a favourable view 
of Queen Victoria, he nevertheless has hit 
upon a perfectly just one, so detached from 
any of the prejudices of the day that it reads as 
though it might have been written a century or 
two hence. It isa remarkable testimony to the 
character of Queen Victoria that she stands 
this test. The author has put a great deal 
of work into his volume, and it may be safely 
said that no such examination of the late reign 
has hitherto been attempted in any country. 
Not even Comte de Franqueville is more 
accurate than M. Chevalley in his historical 
account of matters English, however difficult 
for a foreigner. As an example, we might 
name the couple of pages on a subject recently 
discussed in Parliament—picketing, under 
the Acts of 1871 and 1874—examined here 
because it illustrates the Tory democracy of 
Disraeli, which is shown to have brought 
about a change in the attitude of the Queen’s 
mind. The author has boiled down into three 





paragraphs the result of his reading on a difii- 
cult question, and has contrived accurately 
to state the facts without departing from his- 


toric impartiality. There are, of course, a 
few errors in names and words, or French 
printers would have changed their skins, but 
M. Chevalley must have been far more careful 
with his proofs than is usual on his side the 
Channel. Nelson’s flagship the Victory is 
called the ‘‘ Victoria,’ and Admiral Hornby 
becomes ‘‘ Horney.’’ 


THE literature of the French colonies is 
considerable, but things change so fast that 
there was room for an excellent new volume 
by M. Fallot, under the title L’ Avenir Colonial 
de la France : Etudes pratiques sur les prin- 
cipes de la colonisation et la situation écono- 
mique des colonies frangaises et étrangéres 
(Paris, Librairie Delagrave). The French 
have learnt a great deal from their long 
and costly efforts in Algeria; and Tunis, 
where a true Protectorate is working admir- 
ably, has also in an opposite fashion taught 
them much. Not only is their Tunisian 
success worthy of attention, but the extra- 
ordinary valour of their explorers in Western 
Africa shows that we were wrong in thinking 
a few years ago that France was unlikely to 
improve her colonial estate or to show herself 
superior to Germany as a tropical-colony- 
possessing power. The volume exhibits a con- 
siderable respect for England on the part of 
the author, and a very general absence of 
prejudice and error. He discusses Imperial 
Federation, and, without facing either the 
Indian or the Irish difficulty, declares that all 
schemes for the representation of the colonies 
within the British Empire are hopelessly pre- 
mature, and that it is towards the decline of 
the present century that representation will 
have to be given. Surely eighty years in the 
present condition of the world is a long lease 
of life to concede to the present absence of 
system! It is difficult to imagine that in 
eighty years from now Canada will stand in 
exactly her present position—neither more 
closely British nor more closely American, 
Our author is too brief in his statement of the 
Newfoundland question to be accurate. He 
tells his readers that the colonists try ‘‘to 
prevent the French fishermen from operat- 
ing on the part of the island reserved to 
them by the Treaty of Utrecht.’’ ‘‘ Part 
of the island’? is a phrase which will do 
harm, inasmuch as it suggests rights on shore 
different from those of merely landing to dry 
fish and nets and to erect stages sufficient for 
the drying of fish, which are all that the French 
have under the treaty. Victoria is named by 
mistake for South Australia as having given 
adult suffrage some years ago; and there is no 
statement of the law of Western Australia on 
the subject, nor, of course, as to the new 
Commonwealth Bill. We are told that Malta 
was a Crown Colony till 1887, in such a fashion 
as to suggest that Malta is an ordinary self- 
governing colony, or, as we call it, colony 
possessing responsible institutions, at the 
present time. Malta is, of course, in a peculiar 
position, but, equally of course, not to be 
ranked, as the author appears to rank it, with 
Newfoundland and the other colonies possess- 
ing responsible institutions. Even under the 
constitution of 1887 the Executive Council is 
only partly elective, and Malta must be classed 
with Crown Colonies when, as in the volume 
before us, there is only a division into two 
kinds. We note in reference to the proceed- 
ings in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides 
of Mr. Higginson, whose writings are_some- 
times quoted as though he were a British 
subject, that our author states that this gentle- 
man has received full naturalization as 4 
Frenchman. 
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Baldry (A. L.), Modern Mural Decoration, imp. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Hamilton (B.), Coronation, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Perkins (Jocelyn H. T.), The Coronation Book, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and Drama, 
Adams (W. B.), Hora Fugaces, Poems, cr. 8vo, 3,6 
Keary (C. F.), The Brothers, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Pearse (M. G.), West-Country Songs, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sheridan’s Plays, edited by W. F. Rae, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Watson (W.), Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King 
Edward VII., 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Bowker (A.), The King Alfred Millenary, imp. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Carr (W ), University College, Oxford, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Lowry (HK. P.), With the Guards’ Brigade from Bloemfontein 
to Koomati Port and Back, 8vo, 5/ 
Plummer (C.), The Lifeand Times of Alfred the Great, 5/ net. 
Smith (Mrs. A. M.), The Roll-Call of Westminster Abbey, 6/ 
Thomas (C.), Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, 14/ net. 
Who’s Who in America, 1901-2, edited by J. W. Leonard, 
er. 8vo, 14/ net. 
Willington (J. R.), Dark Pages of English History, 2/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Denning (M. B.), Mosaics from India, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Everitt (N.), Broadland Sport, Svo, 12/6 net. 
Philology. 
Atkinson (H. W.) and Pearce (J. W. E.), Dent’s First Latin 
Book, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Tisdall (W. St. C.), Modern Persian Conversation Grammar 
(Method Gaspey—Otto—Sauer), cr. 8vo, 10/ 
Science. 
Busley (C.), The Marine Steam Engine, its Construction, &c. 
Vol. 1, Text and Plates, 4to, 40/ 
Fowler (G. J.), Sewage Works Analyses, cr. Svo, 6/ net. 
Heath (C.), Clinical Lectures on Surgical Subjects, Second 
Series, 12mo, 6/ 
Hempel (W.), Methods of Gas Analysis, translated and 
enlarged by L. M. Dennis, cr. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Millais (J. G.), The Natural History of the Surface-Feeding 
Ducks, 4to, 126/ net. 
Nancarrow (J. H.), Elementary Scierce, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893-6: Scientific 
Results, edited by F. Nansen, Vol. 3, Sections 9 and 10, 
4to, 32/ net. 
Roosevelt (T.) and others, The Deer Family, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Sedgwick (W.T.), Principles of Sanitary Science and the 
Public Health, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
aa _ E. R.), Digest of Public Health Cases, Svo, 
21/ net. 
General Literature. 
Bleackley (H.), More Tales of the Stumps, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Datchet (C.), Morchester, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Diary of a Soul in 1901, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Farmer (J. E.), Brinton Eliot, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hayward (C. S.), The Summer Playground, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hugo (V.), Notre Dame de Paris, translated, 8vo, 7/6 
Machray (R.), The Night Side of London, 8vo, 6/ 
Mason (F.), Annals of the Horse-Shoe Club, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Mechanism of War, by ‘‘ Linesman,” cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Munro (A ), A Woman of Wiles, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Reynolds (S ), A Question of Temperament, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sims (G. R.), Biographs of Babylon, cr. 8vo, 3.6 
Taylor (J. H.), Taylor on Golf, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Turner (L.), Young Love, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Whishaw (F.), The Diamond of Evil, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Krauss (S.), Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen, 8m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Baessler(A.), Altperuanische Kunst, Part 1, 30m. 
Saloman (G.), Erklarungen antiker Kunstwerke, Part 1, 6m. 
Music. 
Soleniére (E. de), Notules et Impressions Musicales, 3fr. 50. 
Bibliography. 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken, 4m. 
History and Biography. 
Fagniez (@.). Le Duc de Broglie, 2fr. 50. 
Lamy (£.), Mémoires de Aimée de Coigny, 7fr. 50. 
Lecacheux (P.), Lettres Secrétes et Curiales du Pape 
— V. (1352-70) se rapportant a la France, Part 1, 


r, 
Vigouroux (L.), L’Evolutioa Sociale en Australasie, 4fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Montrozier (C. de), Deux Ans chez les Anthropophages, 4 fr. 
Sports and Pastimes, 
La Péche Moderne, 6fr. 75. 
Philology. 
Beck (A.), Die Amberger Parcifal-Fragmente u. ibre Berliner 
u. Aspersdorfer Ergiinzungen, 5m. 
Merwerden (H. van), Lexicon’ Grecum Suppletorium et 
Dialecticum, 28m. 
Kuehlewein (H.), Hippocratis Opera: Vol. 2, Ex Codicibus 
Italicis, 5m. 
Wecklein (N.), Rhesus hrsg , 3. 60. 
Science. 
Wolfrum (A), Chemisches Praktikum: Part 1, Analytische 


_ Ubgn., 10m 
Ziegler (H. E.), Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte der nieder.n Wirbelt‘ere, 10m. 


General Literature. 
Dénombrement de la Population (France), 1901, 6fr. 
Gériolles (A. de), Ce qu’amour veut..., 3fr. 50. 
ee (M. a’), La Petite Fille de Monsieur de Sauvoy, 


r. 
Lepelletier (E.), Le Dernier Napoléon, 3fr. 50. 
Mahalin (P.), Les Chevaliers du Clairde Lune, 3fr. 50. 
Prévost (M.), Le Pas Relevé, 3fr. 50. 

Rozan (C.), Les Animaux dans les Proverbes, 3fr. 50. 





A NEW READING IN THE ‘CONVITO’ OF DANTE. 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

I THINK some of your readers who are 
students of Dante may perhaps be interested in 
the following note. 

It has long been recognized that in ‘ Conv.,’ 
IL. i. (ll. 20 seg. in the Oxford ‘ Dante’), a sen- 
tence must have dropped out. Dante is here 
describing the difference between the four 
methods of interpretation—literal, allegorical, 
moral, and anagogical (or mystical)—and in this 
passage in particular the first two are dealt 
with. As the text stands in nearly all the 
known MSS. the literal is described as ‘* Quello 
che si nasconde sotto il manto di queste favole, 
ed 8 una verita nascosa sotto bella menzogna,”’ 
and the hidden meaning of the fable of Orpheus 
is given as an example. 

Now this is clearly quite inappropriate to the 
literal meaning, and as clearly gives an apt 
description of the allegorical. This, it may be 
observed, is otherwise passed over altogether, 
though the occurrence of the word ‘‘allegorico” 
at the end of the clause (1. 40) implies that 
what has preceded has, in fact, dealt with it. 

It has been usual, therefore, either to mark 
a hiatus (as in the Oxford text and others) 
or else to supply a sentence from pure con- 
jecture (as by Biscioni and Giuliani). I had 
the pleasure of finding the following reading 
lately in a Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat., ‘ Ital. 536’) 
which seems to make all clear: ‘ L’ uno 
si chiama letterale, e questo e quello che non si 
stende piu oltre che la lettera propria ; 1’ altro 
si chiama allegorico, e questo e quello che si 
nasconde,” &c., as in the ordinary texts. 

The words italicized explain at a glance how 
naturally the omission arose from the familiar 
error of duovoréAevra. This error occurs (it 
may be noted) with extraordinary frequency 
in MSS. of the ‘ Convito,’ as might be expected 
in a prose work where the text is not pro- 
tected by rhythm or rhyme. 

Somewhat similar words are recorded by 
Giuliani as occurring in a Florentine MS., 
but with the addition of an almost certainly 
spurious expansion which cast suspicion over 
the whole passage, occurring, as it appeared, 
in this one MS. only :— 

“TL? uno si chiama letterale, e questo é quello che 
non si distende pit oltre che la lettera propria, 
siccome é la narrazione propria di quella cosa che tu 
tratti: che per certo e appropriato esempio é la 
terza Canzone che tratta di Nobiltade.” 

All that follows after ‘‘siccome” seems to 
be clearly a gloss. For (1) the addition is 
easily accounted for by the supposed need, on 
grounds of symmetry, that an example should 
be given of this method of interpretation as of 
the three later ones. Fraticelli and the Edd. 
Milanesi express this opinion, though holding 
that the example given by Dante has been lost. 
Thus the same opinion appears to have been 
held by some early copyist also. But in 
fact no such illustration is required to 
explain what is meant by the literal sense. 
(2) The example given is not only super- 
fluous, but it does not even correspond with 
the later ones. Itis nota definite ‘‘ example ” 
at all, but a very vague and general reference 
to a later portion of the treatise itself. 

I think, therefore, that the Paris MS. sup- 
plies the missing words in a perfectly natural 
and satisfactory manner, while the cause of 
their omission is one that is obvious and 
generally familiar. I hope they will be 
admitted to the text henceforth. 





E. Moore. 











AN EARLY POEM OF RUSKIN. 

A CamBRIDGE bookseller, Mr. David Cadney, 
of 27, Regent Street, Cambridge, has discovered 
what appears pretty certainly to be the first 
published poem of Ruskin, in a volume dated 
1834—that is, a year before the verses on Salz- 
burg appeared in ‘ Friendship’s Offering.’ The 
full title of the book is ‘The Bow in the 
Cloud ; or, the Negro’s Memorial, a Collection 
of Original Contributions in Prose and Verse, 
Illustrative of the Evils of Slavery, and Com- 
memorative of its Abolition in the British 
Colonies.’ It was published in London by 
Jackson & Walford. The editor's name is not 
given, but the preface is dated from Winco- 
bank Hall (Yorkshire), May 8th, 1834; so it 
should be possible to discover it. How Ruskin 
became connected with the book is suggested 
by the fact that among the contributors is 
Thomas Pringle, to whom he had been intro- 
duced the year before (Collingwood, ‘ Biogra- 
phical Data,’ vol. i. p. 259 of ‘ Poems of John 
Ruskin,’ 1891). Ruskin’s contribution, signed 
merely J. R., is entitled ‘ Repose for the Weary,’ 
and consists of thirty-two lines of blank verse, 
beginning :— 

There is a spot within the Western isle 


Where all is peace and freedom, and the Slave 
In that small lone enclosure finds a home. 


The seriousness and evident attempt at dignity 
of style, with a certain air of immaturity both 
of thought and expression, are very charac- 
teristic of Ruskin’s early poetry, and, on both 
external and internal evidence, it seems probable 
that these lines are his. 

F. W. BovrpI.1on. 








JAMES VI., BALMERINO, AND THE POPE. 
1, Marloes Road, W., June 9th, 1902. 

TuereE has always been a mystery about a 
letter to the Pope, signed by James VI. and 
sent to Rome in 1599. In 1608 Bellarmine, 
writing as Matthew Tortus, mentioned this 
letter in a reply to the king’s ‘ Apology for the 
Oath of Allegiance.’ In Bellarmine’s reply, 
says Mr. Gardiner, 
“it was asserted that, before James left Scotland, 
his ministers had assured the Pope that he was likely 
to become a Catholic, and that he had himself 
written to Clement, recommendiog the promotion 
of the Bishop of Vaison to the cardinalate......James 
had no recollection of ever having written anything 
of the kind.”—Gardiner, ‘ History of England,’ i. 80, 
ii, 31, 1899. 
Balmerino, who in 1599 had been secretary, 
confessed that he and Edward Drummond had 
written the letter, and induced James to sign it 
unread, and James denied all knowledge of the 
epistle. Mr. Gardiner is convinced of the king’s 
‘‘transparent ingenuousness.” Mr. Hume 
Brown says, ‘‘There can be little doubt that 
James wrote the letter,” which he dates 1598. 
But had the king never read the Pope’s answer 
to the letter? It is in the Vatican Transcripts, 
vol. Ixxxvi., and is dated April 13th, 1600. 

Father Creighton, in aletter to Sir A. Murray 
(January 27th, 1609), says that he will not ask 
whether James knew that the letter signed by 
himself had been sent to the Pope. But, in 
any case, the letter did not give the Pope to 
understand that the king ‘‘ was in any disposi- 
tion either to come [into] or favour the Catholic 
religion.” Now this is true, for the Pope 
acknowledges that James’s letter is friendly, 
but insists that it would have given him much 
more pleasure had it held out any hope of the 
king’s conversion. The rest of the letter ex- 
presses the usual arguments for return to the 
Church, and the Pope speaks favourably of 
James’s candidate for a Hat, the Bishop of 
Vaison. Thus, whether James knowingly 
signed the letter or not, it must have com- 
mitted him to nothing. But, if he really knew 
nothing at all about the letter, Balmerino must 
have concealed from him the reply of the Pope. 





This is the less improbable as Balmerino, when 
he asked Yelverton’s legal opinion, admitted 
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that the letter to the Pope was written without 
the king’s knowledge. So says Mr. Gardiner, 
citing Add. MSS., 14,030, fol. 89. A. Lana. 








THE ALGONKIN ELEMENT IN ENGLISH, 
77, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., June, 1902. 

THE native American terms which have be- 
come naturalized in English are chiefly derived 
from one or other of the languages known collec- 
tively as Algonkin. Among the Northern 
Algonkin tongues are Cree and Ojibway, of 
which dictionaries exist by Watkins (1865) and 
Baraga (1880) respectively. Among the Eastern 
dialects there are Abenaki (dictionary by 
Rasles, 1691), Delaware (by Brinton and 
Anthony), Micmac (by Rand, 1888), Narra- 
gansett (by Roger Williams, reprinted 1866), &c. 
Considering the amount of study which has 
been devoted to this group, one is surprised 
to find that the best American dictionary, the 
‘Century,’ has no satisfactory etymology to 
offer for so many of our importations from it, 
dismissing them for the most part with the loose 
designation ‘‘ American Indian,” which may 
mean anything or nothing. I refer to such 
headings as caribou, mummychog, pemmican, 
persimnion, pone, powwow, quickhatch, sagamore, 
seawant, squeteague, terrapin, tullibee. Most 
of these will sooner or later have to be treated 
in the‘ N.E.D.,’ which must be my excuse for 
the following remarks by way of addition and 
correction. 

Caribou is Micmac for the reindeer. Kand’s 
orthography is kaleboo. It is said to mean 
‘**shovelier,” because they shovel up the snow 
with their broad feet in digging for the moss 
on which they feed. Mummychog, a fish, is 
moamitteang in Roger Williams's ‘ Narragansett 
Vocabulary,’ p. 108. Like several other Narra- 
gansett fish names (quahaug, scuppaug, tautaug), 
this is the animate plural, used in English as 
singular. Pemmican is Cree. Watkins writes 
it pimecan and pimekan. It is from the Cree 
word pime, ‘*‘ fat,” and implies something mixed 
with fat. Persimmon is in Capt. John Smith’s 
Powhatan word-list, 1624. So is pone, which 
occurs also in Rasles as an Abenaki word, 
written abann (not abarin, as misprinted in 
Bartlett). Powwow is in Roger Williams as 
Narragansett. Trumbull, who edited the re- 
print of 1866, connects it (in a note, p. 151) 
with Cree tajrayoo, ‘‘he true says, speaks the 
truth,” Ojibway /etapwa, ‘‘ thou true speakest.” 
Quickhatch is Cree kwekwuakao, the wolverene. 
Sagamore is a word of the widest diffusion, 
Abenaki sangman, Delaware sakima, Micmac 
sakumow, Passamaquoddy sogmo, Penobscot 
sagamo, &ce. The Ojibway ogima has lost the 
sibilant. It is still in daily use in such senses 
as captain, officer, agent, superintendent, 
gentleman. Sachem is the Narragansett form, 
identical with it in sense, although some 
American authors (e.g., De Forest, in his 
‘ History ofthe Indians,’ 1851) havediscriminated 
between them, making sachemasuperior and saga- 
more an inferior chieftain. Seawant, thenamethe 
Dutch gave to wampum, according to Trumbull, 
is a Narragansett participle, seawhoun, ‘scat- 
tered, loose,” in opposition to the strung beads, 
or peag. Sqieteague alsois Narragansett. Ter- 
rapin is the Abenaki turebe, ‘‘tortue ” of Rasles, 
misprinted toarebe in Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Americanisms,’ which, however, is often better 
than the ‘Century’ for etymologies. It gives, 
for instance, the right explanation of tullibee as 
Cree and Ojibway. 

Sagamité, an expression applied to a prepara- 
tion of maize by G. Sagard, 1632, and subse- 
quent French and English writers, is vaguely 
described by the ‘Century’ as ‘ Algonkin,” 
which is the name of the group, not of any 
particular language. The correct derivation is 


from the Cree inanimate adjective kisagamitew, 
used of hot water or any hot drink. The 
Ojibway equivalent in Baraga is kijagamidé. 
Carcajou, really a French corruption of the same 





root which yielded our quickhatch, is ‘‘ native 
name” to the ‘Century,’ while the pecan 
nut (Abenaki pagann, Cree pakan, Ojibway 
pagan) is “apparently of native American 
origin.” Pung, really a ‘‘ doublet ” of the well- 
known toboggan, is noted as ‘‘ origin obscure.” 
Tuboggan, of course, is Micmac, as Prof. Skeat 
proved in a letter to the Academy, Nov. 8th, 
1890, JAMES Piatt, Jun. 








‘THE WARS OF ALEXANDER.’ 


AN overlooked detail in the collation of the 
‘Wars of Alexander’ with the Hunterian MS. 
T. 4, 1 of the ‘ De Preliis Alexandri’ proves to 
be of extraordinary significance on the question 
of the identification of the latter as most pro- 
bably the actual codex used by the alliterative 
translator. There is in the MS. one little lacuna 
to which somewhat tardily I have turned my full 
attention. On folio 158° space has been left 
for one or two words never written. A blank 
of three-quarters of an inch is at the end of one 
lineand another of thesame size at the beginning 
of the next. The hiatus occurs in the passage 
describing the palace of Queen Candace, and 
the context reads thus :— 

“Columpne ipsius palacij erant ex lapide por- 

firetico et habebant et homines pedibus 
conculcantes. Sub ipso vero palacio rivus ut cris- 
talli claritas decurrebat.” 
The scribe presumably found illegible in the 
exemplar he followed the words for which he 
left space. Happily, however, in this missing- 
word problem we have the most absolute light. 
Julius Valerius, iii, 36, refers to these sculptures 
as having elephants trampling upon men, and 
in Landgraf’s edition of the ‘ De Preliis’ (p. 117) 
the words are :— 

“Vidimus ibi et elephantos sculptos in eadem 
petra quasi conculcantes homines cum pedibus suis. 
Subtus ipsum palatium currebat pluvius habens 
claritatem aque quasi auro.” 

In the Strasburg print of the ‘De Preliis’ 
(1494) the passage reads :— 

“*Columne ipsius palacij et triclinij erant ex 
lapide porphirico et habebat currus falcatos et 
elephantes et sculptos homines cum pedibus con- 
culcantes. Sub ipso vero palacio decurrebat,” &c. 

Wilikinus of Spoleto (MS, Adv. Lib., 18, 4, 9), 
in his Alexander poem, thus renders the 
passage :— 

Prophirio lapide queque columpna nitet 

Falcatos currus ac effigies elefavtum 

Constructos opere queque columpna nitet 

Humanis pedibus calcatur queque figura. 
Plainly these elephants, a natural Oriental 
feature, probably accompanied by the scythed 
chariots, ought to have filled the gap in the 
MS. T. 4, 1. Turning now to the ‘ Wars of 
Alexander ’ (Il. 5275-80), we read :— 

The pilars ware of purfire polischt and hewen 

With gomes grovelings of gold graythid for the nanes 

Fondand on all foure on fote and on handis 

Buskid undire the baisens to bere up the postis. 

Thare ran a revire as I rede under that riche hame 

Was nevire cristalle so clere as was tha clere strandis. 
The poet-translator’s copy of the ‘De Preliis,’ 
therefore, like the Hunterian copy, had no 
elephants and no chariots. MS. and transla- 
tion both fail just at this crucial juncture— 
a fact so special and peculiar that, in view 
of the many other points brought out in 
my Athenewm article of May 12th, 1900, and 
in my just published book, it carries near the 
verge of certainty the proposition that the 
Hunterian copy was the translator’s, G. N. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SotHEBy, WILKINSON & Honce sold 
last week a selection from the Narford Hall 
Library which created considerable interest and 
produced some remarkable bidding. The follow- 
ing are some of the prices realized in the first 
two days: The Famous Historie of Albion’s 
Queene (a Romance), black letter, inlaid, W. 
White for T. Pavier, 1600, 861. Almanack for 





XV. Yeres (8 11.), R. Faques (1525), 303, 
Nova Francia, 1609, 20/. Antafor de Barosia, 
Milano, 1519, 161. 10s. Aretinus, De Bello 
Italico adversus Gothos, Foligno, Numeister, 
1470 (first Foligno book), 17/.10s. Dame Berners, 
Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, &c., Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1496 (8 Il. in facsimile), 120/. Berain, 
(Euvre d’Ornemens, 141 plates, Paris, s.d., 39], 
Bible, 1633, with embroidered binding, 42/. Boc- 
caccio’s Fall of Princes, &c., by John Lydgate, 
first edition, fine copy, R. Pynson, 1494, 435), 
Boorde’s Regimente of Healthe, 1562, and three 
other old medical treatises, 30/. Bourchier, 
Lord Berners, The Castell of Love, printed by 
John Turke, n.d., 62/. Breydenbach, Le Saint 
Voyage de Hierusalem, &c., first edition in 
French, 1488, 48]. Broughton’s Concent of 
Scripture, with copperplate engravings, printed 
upon vellum, 1596, 72/. Religio Medici, first 
edition (unauthorized), 1642, 38/. Polimanteia, 
by W. C. (the first book referring to Shak- 
speare), Cambridge, 1595, 1311. Precepts of 
Cato, with annotations by Erasmus, englished 
by R. Burrant, 1545, &c., 491. George Chap- 
man, The Gentleman Usher, first edition, 
1606, 271. 10s.; May Day, 1611, and 
The Widowes Teares, 1612, both first edi- 
tions, 621. 10s. An ancient Norman-French 
Chess Manuscript, with positions and _pro- 
blems, Sec. XIII.-XIV., 800/. Christian Piety 
and Christian Sacrifice, 2 vols., beautifully 
bound in Old English cottage-roof binding, 
1671-9, 541. Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, 
361. Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 1499, 36l. 
Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, fine large copy, 4ll. 
Robert Cox’s Acton and Diana, T. Newcomb, 
n.d., 201. Daniel’s Civile Warres of Lancaster 
and Yorke, 1609, 221. Dante, Commedia, 
Venet., V. de Spira, 1477, 321.; Dante, with 
Landino’s Commentary, 19 engravings by 
Baldini from Botticelli’s designs, 1481, 325l. ; 
Dante, with Landino’s Commentary, fine 
Italian outline woodcuts, Brescia, 1487, 721. 
Della Bella Engravings, 918 subjects, 45I, 
Small English Devotional Books (6) published 
1636-40, beautifully bound in Old English 
morocco, 1601. Dialogues between a Doctour 
of Dyvynitye and a Student in the Lawes, 
2 parts, R. Wyer, Treveris, 1530, 18/. 10s. 
Du Cerceau, Bastiments de France, 2 vols. in 1, 
1576-9, 291. Euclid, Venet., Ratdolt, 1482, 22/. 
Everie Woman in her Humour, 1609, 641. Phineas 
Fletcher, Sicelides, a Piscatory, first edition, 
W. Sheares, 1631, 361. 10s. Frobisher’s Three 
Voyages, 1 map only, 1578, 92/. J. B. Gelli, 
The Fearful Fancies of the Florentine Couper, 
1568, &c., 411. Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
English MS., fourteenth century, with minia- 
tures, 1,5501. Robert Greene’s Orlando Furioso, 
1599, 391. S. Gribelin’s New Book of Orna- 
ments, 1704, 41/. Chamberlayne’s Imitations 
of Holbein Drawings, original edition, 1792, 
431. 10s. Iliad and Odyssey, Aldine edition, 
John Grolier’s copy, 1504, 421. Hor, MS, on 
vellum, Szec. XV., 951. Heures de Rome, 
original binding, Paris, Hardouin, 1509 (211. 
wanting), 68/. Horace, Arte of Poetrie, by 
Thos. Drant, 1567, 371. 10s. 

Messrs. Foster sold on the 12th inst. some 
interesting relics of Lamb and Dickens. A 
letter from ©. Lamb to Serjeant Talfourd 
fetched 19]. 19s. ; another to the same, 151. 1s. ; 
and a letter from Wordsworth to Talfourd on 
hearing of the death of Charles Lamb, 91. 19s. 
A presentation copy of the Pickwick Papers 
brought 18/. 5s., and another copy given to 
Serjeant Talfourd, 49/. 7s. Two letters sent 
by Dickens with presentation copies of Oliver 
Twist and the Pickwick Papers realized 23/. 2s. 
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Literarp Grossfp. 


Vou. I. of the much-delayed Cambridge 
Modern History, ‘The Renaissance,’ is nearly 
ready, and will be published in England 
and America on November Ist next. The 
writers of the successive chapters in this 
volume are Mr. E. J. Payne, Prof. Bury, 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, Mr. E. Armstrong, 
Mr. L. A. Burd, Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. Horatio 
Brown, Prof. Tout, Dr. E. Reich, Mr. Butler 
Clarke, Dr. A. W. Ward, Dr. James Gaird- 
ner, Dr. Cunningham, Sir Richard Jebb, 
Dr. M. R. James, Dr. W. Barry, and Mr. 
H. C. Lea. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for July opens with 
an article on ‘ Westminster Abbey: the 
Centre of the Empire,’ by Canon Hensley. 
In ‘A New Dialogue of the Dead’ the 
shades of Odysseus and Aristotle discuss, 
after the manner of Lucian, the literary 
aspects of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Ulysses.’ 
Mr. Laird Clowes depicts ‘The French 
Share in the Mutiny at the Nore,’ from the 
memoirs of Moreau de Jonnés. ‘A Feud 
in the Five Towns’ is a short story by Mr. 
E. A. Bennett, a character study of North- 
Country tenacity; while ‘The Humours, 
Pains, and Penalties of a Show House,’ by 
A. M. &., tells of the unlooked-for experi- 
ences of two ladies who seek peace in an 
old-world nook. Mr. Andrew Lang indulges 
a favourite vein in ‘ Bibliomania,’ and Mr. 
F. G. Aflalo discourses on ‘Some Habits 
of Fishes,’ while ‘Culture in Kansas’ is a 
chapter of American humour by Mr. Frank 
Richardson. More serious is a series of 
contrasts in life, as seen from the East-End, 
a 7 H. G. D. Latham, called ‘The Other 

alf. 


Tue July Blackwood opens with a new 
story by Mr. Joseph Conrad, entitled ‘The 
End of the Tether.’ The number also con- 
tains an important article on ‘The Shipping 
Combine from a Naval Point of View,’ by 
“Active List”; a stalking sketch, ‘My Lord 
the Buck,’ which gives the life of a roe- 
buck up to his sixth year; a further instal- 
ment of ‘On the Heels of De Wet’—viz., 
‘Pottering’; an account of Lord Howe’s 
victory on the Ist of June, 1794; ‘Con- 
cerning Celestial Photography ’; ‘The End 
of the Boer War’; and ‘ Episodes in the 
Adventures of M. d’Haricot,’ purporting to 
be translated from the original French by 
Mr. J. 8. Clouston. 


Tue July number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
contains an article on ‘Foxhunting in the 
Lake Country,’ by Mr. A. G. Bradley. 
Mr. David Hannay contributes a paper on 
Sir William Napier, the great military 
historian; Mr. H. L. Havell gives an 
account of personal experiences in the 
West Indies in ‘The Soufricre of 
St. Vincent’; Mr. William Greswell dis- 
cusses the problems affecting ‘Education 
in South Africa’; and Mr. H. S. Clapham 
writes on ‘The Influence of Puritanism on 
American Literature.’ Fiction is repre- 
sented by ‘The Cardinal’s Pawn,’ and a 
complete story, in an Indian setting, 
— ‘The Adventure of Ignatius Ram 

al, 

Mr. Erxry Martuews will publish on 
Monday a poem by Mr. James Douglas, 
entitled ‘Ode for the Coronation of King 


| WE are happy to be able to state that we 
were misinformed last week as to the cause 
of the delay in the publication of Mr. Henry 
James’s ‘ Wings of the Dove.’ The book, 
which was to have appeared last autumn, 
will now, we learn, be issued before the end 
of the summer by Messrs. Constable and 
Scribner. 

Count Lirzow is the author of the volume 
on Prague in Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ Medizval 
Town Series.” The author first traces 
the story of the capital of his country, 
afterwards proceeding with descriptions of 
the town’s palaces, churches, monasteries, 
and the Bohemian museum; and in a final 
chapter he gives special information for the 
tourist. The volume is illustrated by Miss 
Nelly Erichsen. 


Tne Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have presented to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster two copies of the 
Altar Services to be used in the Abbey 
Church at the ceremony of the Coronation. 
The volumes selected are two early copies 
of a new folio edition of the Altar Services 
now being printed at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and they were last Wednesday 
formally handed to the Dean by Mr. C. F. 
Clay and Mr. Henry Frowde, publishers to 
the Universities. It is intended that the 
books shall remain permanently in the 
Abbey Church. 

As we have to go to press early next week 
we shall defer our notices of the Coronation 
until Saturday, July 5th. These will include 
a special article on the musical portion of 
the service. 

Ir is not surprising to find that the limited 
and numbered edition of the ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Coronation Service,’ of which 500 
were printed at the Oxford University Press 





and 350 offered for sale, has been entirely 
taken up by the trade. The book, which 
will not be reprinted, with its Whatman 
hand-made paper, its excellent printing and 
tasteful binding, is a model of what such a 
thing should be. 

Temple Bar for July contains ‘The Stone 
of Destiny,’ a résumé of the history and 
traditions of the Coronation Stone, by Miss 
Goodrich Freer; an account of the ‘ Popular 
Universities in France,’ by Mr. H. Mac- 
kenzie; ‘A Jungle Fire and Wild Bees,’ 
which is concerned with India; ‘A Revolt’ 
against hyper-estheticism; and a study of 
Browning’s ‘Luria.’ There are five com- 
plete stories, including ‘A Weed of Lettie,’ 
by Mrs. Antrobus, and ‘The Prodigal 
Father,’ by Miss Cornelia Sorabji; and two 
serials—the continuation of Miss Broughton’s 
‘Lavinia’ and the opening chapters of ‘The 
Longest Pleasure.’ 


Mr, Witr1amM TvurRBERVILLE, author of 
‘ Life’s Quest’ and ‘ The Triumph of Love,’ 
will shortly publish, through Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, a new volume of verse, 
entitled ‘A Saxon Saga, and other 
Poems.’ The poem which gives its name to 
the volume is epical in character, and pre- 
sents a vision of England in the past and the 
future, inspired by belief in the possibilities 
of a wider and more humane international 
policy. 

Mr. M. G. Jzssert has in the press a new 
work on the question of the day, ‘Imperial 


with the ‘‘Bond of Empire,” treating of 
such subjects as the Empire, what it was, 
what it is, and what it should become; 
Imperial Trade under coming conditions ; 
Chambers of Commerce ; Imperial Mercan- 
tile Marine; an Imperial! Council and 
Imperial Courts of Appeal. It will be 
illustrated with many portraits and maps, 
and will be issued almost immediately by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, 


Mr. Max BEttows writes :— 

‘*May I, through the medium of the 
Atheneum, ask those who possess letters 
written by the late John Bellows, of Gloucester, 
to be kind enough to lend them to his family 
for possible publication? They may be sent to 
Mrs. Bellows, Upton Knoll, Gloucester, who 
will return them within reasonable time.’” 

Max O’Rett’s last book, ‘Between Our- 
selves,’ which we reviewed a few weeks ago, 
is being translated into French by Prince 
Karageorgevitch. The translation will be 
published by the house of Calmann Lévy 
in the early autumn. 


By arrangement with the Century Com- 
pany of New York Mr. Grant Richards will 
be the English publisher of ‘ The Confessions 
of a Wife,’ the anonymous story that is now 
appearing in the Century Magazine. 


Dr. W. pE Gray Brecu, who has already 
written histories of the abbeys of Margam 
and Neath, is now engaged on a similar 
work dealing with the history of Llandaff 
Cathedral. The volume, which will contain 
facsimiles of charters and seals, as well as 
numerous archeological illustrations, is to 
be issued, to subscribers only, by Mr. J. E. 
Richards, of Neath. A new edition of the 
late Mr. G. T. Clark’s great collection of 
Glamorgan charters, arranged and edited 
by Dr. Birch, is also in an advanced state 
of preparation. 

In connexion with the centenary of the 
birth of Douglas Jerrold (January 3rd next) 
Mr. Walter Jerrold, a grandson of the wit, 
is arranging to lecture upon his life and 
work and to give readings from his writings 
during next winter. 

Tue selected portion of the library of the 
late Mr. Hamilton Tyndall Bruce which 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will 
sell on Monday and Tuesday next contains 
a remarkable series of books and tracts 
relating to the East India Company. One 
lot alone comprises nineteen volumes of 
tracts dealing with the affairs of the great 
Company from 1764 to 1794, and many of 
them must be scarce as well as interesting. 
The series of Bannatyne Club publications 
runs from 1829 to 1854. Among the really 
rare books two are of unusual interest: a 
good copy of the Bordeaux edition of Mon- 
taigne, 1580, comprising the first edition of 
the first and second ‘‘ books”; and a copy— 
unfortunately imperfect, as usual—of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament. 

Ir is interesting to notice the egw 
of the Transvaal law on copyright passed 
in 1887, which will, of course, be valid until 
amended by legislative ordinance. The 
Orange Free State had not legislated on 
the subject. The term of protection for 
printed books is fifty years or the lifetime 
of the author, whichever be the longer 
period. In the case of works not printed 
(including oral lectures) the term is the 
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right of translation is, however, reserved to 
the author in the case of printed works for 
five years only. The right of performing 
unpublished plays is reserved to the author 
for his lifetime and thirty years after, but 
if he publishes the play, unless he expressly 
reserves it on the title-page, the exclusive 
right lapses at once. If he does so reserve 
it, he gets it exclusively for ten years from 
the publication. 

Not Vators, who has been elected as the 
new member of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions, in the place of Jules Girard, was 
formerly a scholar of the Ecole des Chartes. 
He isan eminent palzeographer and archivist, 
especially in the province of medizeval litera- 
ture. The rival candidate for the vacant 
place, M. Chatelain, is also a paleographer 
of repute. 

TERE has been a correspondence lately 
in the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung upon the 
much-contested question whether the poet 
Heine was ever naturalized in France. The 
assertion of his French naturalization was 
originally made by no less an authority than 
Treitschke. A careful research has been 
made in the Bulletin des Lois, and it has 
been proved that amongst the persons who 
obtained in France a “lettre de naturalité ”’ 
during the period 1831-56 the name of 
H. Heine does not occur, and hence it has 
been concluded that he was never formally 
naturalized as a French citizen. Dr. F. 
Mentz, of Strassburg, now points out, how- 
ever, that Heine had no need of naturaliza- 
tion, since his native town of Diisseldorf 
from 1790 to 1801 belonged to France. 
Consequently, according to article 3 of the 
law of October 14th, 1814, Heine had the 
right “‘de s’établir dans notre royaume 
[ France |, et d’y jouir des droits civils.” 


Tue death is announced of Karl Zange- 
meister, the chief librarian of the University 
of Heidelberg, in his sixty-fifth year. 
Under his care the library became known 
as one of the best managed in Germany, 
and he was always ready to help and advise 
those who made use of it. He was one of 
the foremost writers on subjects connected 
with epigraphy and paleography. His 
works on Pompeian wall inscriptions and 
on Roman inscriptions found in the Rhine 
provinces are the best of his numerous 
writings. Zangemeister, who was a pupil 
and friend of Mommsen, was a member 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and 
president of the ‘‘ Limes- Kommission.” 

Tue Annual Statement on the Moral and 
Material Progress of India, published last 
week by the Stationery Office (price 2s.), in 
its annual statistics as to literature, informs 
us that the number of publications in India 
is increasing, and that the increase is most 
marked in Bengal, in which Presidency 
there is a vast publication of books in the 
Bengalee tongue, supplemented by many in 
other languages. In the year under review 
a new translation of ‘ Macbeth’ appeared in 
Bengalee, as well as one of Sheridan’s 
‘Pizarro.’ In the Punjab there were pub- 
lished adaptations of the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ 
and ‘Merchant of Venice,’ both of them 
based upon Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shake- 
speare ’ rather than upon the original plays. 
The Sikhs are still translating Bulwer 
Lytton, and have reached ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii’; and in the North-West Pro- 





vinces and Oudh there is a great deal of 
translation of English novels into Urdu. 
Bengal has a new literary and philosophic 
journal. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers we 
note a Return showing the Extent to which 
Local Authorities in Scotland have allocated 
Funds to the Purposes of Technical Educa- 
tion during the year ended May, 1901 (7d.); 
University of Wales, Graduates, Bill— 
Report from the Standing Committee on 
Law (l1d.); Statistics of Elementary Day 
Schools, &c. (6d.); Revised Instructions 
applicable to the Code of 1902 (4d.); and 
some further Returns relating to Endowed 
Charities in the County of London. 








SCIENCE 


es 


Studies in Auditory and Visual Space Percep- 
tion. By Arthur Henry Pierce, Ph.D. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tus book is an actual contribution to the 
subject of space-perception. The method 
is, in many ways, excellent. First, we have 
historical surveys—an indirect refutation of 
that school, prominent now in educational 
theory, which asks us to extract originality 
from ignorance. Secondly, we have sus- 
tained argument, which, by critical analysis 
and comparison, shows the points which are 
still doubtful. Thirdly, we have experi- 
mental research directed to the definite 
questions raised in the second stage, with 
much valuable appeal to the logical canon 
of concomitant variations. But we can 
hardly hope that observations conducted 
merely on laboratory students will ever be 
conclusive in questions of development. 
Experiments on children and backward races 
are needed as well as on civilized men of 
a special type. We want to know, for 
example, whether sound-space becomes 
more or less independent as development 
proceeds, both phylogenetically and onto- 
genetically. Moreover, we think that the 
author would himself protest, in the abstract, 
against being misled by physical analogies. 
For example, the three planes of the semi- 
circular canals have definitely misled us into 
supposing they were specially concerned in 
the perception of tri-dimensional space, and 
the question which used to trouble able men 
as to how it is that we see upright what is 
upside down on the retina should never have 
been asked. Yet we think the author falls 
into a similar error when refusing to experi- 
ment on the extensity of sounds. 

It would have been well to letter 
the diagrams more often. We have such 
expressions as “‘placing the figure hori- 
zontally,’’ which gives no definite direction 
(p. 253). On p. 244 we have the two parts 
of Fig. 33 referred to, when the figure 
actually consists of four definitely dis- 
tinguishable lines. Moreover, it is doubtful 
if it is good didactic method to state your 
conclusion before you have marshalled your 
evidence (p. 215). Nor do we think that 
expressions such as ‘‘ This is to make the 
eye the pitiful dupe of the figure” are con- 
clusive argument against any particular 
view of a visual illusion (p. 247), for, as 
Prof. Pierce very well knows, we are duped 
by the figure. 

With these few reservations we have 
little but praise for the method of this 


book. The greater part of it is occupied 
with the discussion of the existence and 
nature of auditory space. Much strenuous 
logic has from time to time been directed to 
prove that auditory space has no existence 
as such. This is, perhaps, inevitable, since 
logic, at least in its endeavour for con- 
sistency, must work with the concepts cur- 
rent at any given time. The non-possession 
of spatial attributes by sound has, indeed, 
by most psychologists been regarded as self- 
evident. Nor are these thinkers confined 
to any particular school. Berkeley, Hartley, 
James Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Bain, 
Lotze, Wundt, Lipps, and Kiilpe have all 
decided against its existence. James Mill 
says, ‘‘ Position and distance, which I 
believe I hear, are nothing but ddeas of 
other senses closely associated with those 
modifications of sound.” Mr. Spencer 
says, ‘When, respecting the where- 
abouts of a humming gnat at night, 
we can draw no inference, we get 
clear proof that primarily sound is 
known as pure sensation.”” Mr. Bain speaks 
of distance as a “‘ purely intellectual sensa- 
tion’ (sic), and “the knowledge of it is 
owing to a process of reasoning applied to 
the [auditory] sensation.” He proceeds, 
‘““If we were to stand opposite to a row of 
persons at a distance, say, of ten feet, we 
should not be able, I apprehend, to say 
which one emitted a sound.” Lotze does 
not apply his elsewhere obscure doctrine of 
local signs to the sensations of sound. 
Wundt says, ‘‘ The existence of a special 
auditory space is a fiction, which is con- 
tradicted by the immediate witness of every 
sort of spatial localization. The only 
problem of auditory space - perception is, 
therefore, to show how sounds become 
localized in the already existent space of 
sight and touch.” Ziehen says that we 
lack ‘‘those direct spatial relations which 
are to be found in the tactual, and in the 
highest degree in the visual experiences.” 
Kiilpe, misled, we think, by the physical 
analogies to which we have before referred, 
remarks, ‘‘ Extension belongs only to the 
visual and cutaneous sensations.” James 
Mill’s account, unhappily introducing that 
highly elastic word ‘‘ idea,” may be opposed 
by the probable priority of auditory space- 
perception to all ideas, of whatever ind. 
Mr. Spencer’s illustration is unfortunate. 
We remember, on a summer holiday, very 
accurately and with good effect, localizing 
the position of humming gnats at night. 
Mr. Bain’s ‘intellectual sensation” is in- 
defensible, and if we or the lower animals 
required to reason before positions could be 
told by means of sound, premiums against 
accidents would swell visibly. And teachers 
know that it is quite possible to say, 
independently of any knowledge of the 
voices of particular children in a class, 
which of them has “‘ emitted a sound.” 

We should have thought that ‘‘ immediate 
witness’? was rather against Wundt than 
for him. We have sometimes been dis- 
posed to blame our neighbour’s dogs, 
whose position we know, when, by sound- 
localization alone, we have found out our 
error. ‘‘ Spaces of sight and touch” would 
be better than “‘ space,” and we think that 
a due regard for the separate and often 
inconsistent space - judgments of these 





senses would, on analogical grounds alone, 
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have afforded some presumption in favour 
of a separate auditory-space. Ziehen recog- 
nizes the spatial relations of touch and sight, 
though we should suppose that the referential 
sense was touch, and not sight. Relative to 
the “ fixation point,” there is direct appre- 
hension of distance by sight, but this does 
not justify us in saying that the visual 
experiences are spatial “in the highest 
degree.” Much of this, however, it might 
be said, is argumentative rather than 
experimental, and Prof. Pierce proceeds, 
after summarizing the antagonistic argu- 
ments, to make a second historical survey, 
this time of experimental work, and then 
gives his own experiments. We direct the 
interested reader to the book itself, pp. 16 
to 21, for the author’s arguments. But 
we cannot admit the last, if we rightly 
understand it. He says, in effect, neglect- 
ing extensity, that our attention must be 
turned exclusively to the perception of 
position. We hope we do not misunder- 
stand Prof. Pierce. This paragraph reads 
like some of the dogmatism which the 
author so ably criticizes. Because touch 
and sight are mediated by organs so 
constructed that it seems to us probable 
that extension on the skin or retina corre- 
sponds to the sensation of extensity, there- 
fore organs which have not such surfaces 
cannot mediate extensity. This is a common 
argument—S is P, therefore non-P is non-S 
—but its fallacy is evident. 

Space will not permit us to follow in 
detail the valuable experimental evidence 
adduced. We must endeavour rather to 
group the leading conceptions under which 
it falls. The intensity-theory makes sound- 
localization depend upon the differing inten- 
sities of the same sound with respect to the 
right and left ears. But this theory will 
not carry us far, for we have localization 
by a single ear of considerable accuracy, and 
another great difficulty for this theory lies 
in correct localizations in the median plane. 
Yet the relative imperfection within this 
plane seems to point to relative intensities 
as actually operative. The semi-circular 
canal theory, arising, we think, partly from 
physical analogy and partly from the fact 
that in excitation of the semi-circular canals 
of pigeons, rabbits, &c., we get reflex head- 
movements in the plane of the stimulated 
canal, is met by the following question : 
Can it be shown why sound-waves moving 
in a horizontal plane should more readily 
stimulate the horizontal canal than either 
of the other canals? And we suggest that 
the semi-circular canals may, in fishes, give 
spatial localization, and may not in us. A 
third theory makes position dependent upon 
‘‘movement sensations from actual or in- 
tended movements of the head reflexly 
called forth” by sounds. We are here 
in the region of those unconscious or 
hypothetical sensations which play so 
large and so confusing a part in much 
psychological doctrine. To us these argu- 
ments seem always inconclusive, for they do 
not explain the original associations upon 
which they depend, nor is it easy to see, if 
sounds themselves give no spatial indica- 
tions, how they become associated with 
movements at all. It is undeniable that 


noises and othercomplex sounds are localized 
better than pure tones. If, as is admitted, 


to particular tones, and only to those, and 
if we suppose that each tone carries with it 
some spatial indication, then the ordinary 
doctrine known as the “summation of 
stimuli”? would explain the more accurate 
localization of complex tones. We rather 
regret that the author should use the word 
“quality” to express this something that 
gives positional difference. The word 
‘‘ quality ” as applied to sounds has already 
a very definite meaning, and we think it 
would be better, in our complete ignorance 
of what this quality of Prof. Pierce’s may 
be, to call the unknown simply a positional 
mark, and perhaps even this is going too 
far. The author lays much stress on intra- 
cranial localizations. Their investigation is 
useful, but we doubt whether they can bear 
the strain which the author puts upon them 
in his final summing up in favour of an in- 
dependent auditory-space; for if we grant 
the initial association between sound and 
movement, and if we finally discard 
the merely atomic association in which the 
English school delighted, and adopt Dr. 
Stout’s conception of relative suggestion, we 
fail to see the conclusiveness of intracranial 
localization for the author’s own theory. He 
says himself, ‘‘Themovement of the phantom- 
sound is continuous when passing from an 
extracranial to an intracranial position”; 
and again, ‘“‘ The sound does not ordinarily 
pass at a leap from some relatively distant 
point to an interior position,” p. 182; and 
again, p. 183, ‘‘ Subjective certainty of the 
[intracranial | position is so great that one 
has full assurance of being able to pinch the 
spot, were that possible, between the thumb 
and forefinger.” 

The author finally decides for a modified 
nativism—a nativism which does not, how- 
ever, exclude much learning by experience. 
It is well known that touch-space and sight- 
space, and, we think too, auditory-space, 
though often inconsistent, work out in time 
to something of a unity; and in this sense 
only can we accept a synthetic Kantian 
space. We admit to the full the nativistic 
element, but deny, except as a possible 
ultimate, the single space, totus, teres, atque 
rotundus, which that philosophy postulates. 
The sound-space of civilized man is defective, 
it is stated, because he has little need to use 
it. We are not certain as to this, but a fine 
field of genetic experiment is opened up by 
the idea. The bearing of these considera- 
tions on the two great theories of mental 
development, the continuum theory and the 
association theory, is evident and valuable. 
We believe that the facts are inexplicable 
on an exclusive adherence to either. 

The second and smaller section of the book 
is occupied with a discussion of certain 
visual illusions, and in no case are the 
problems left precisely where they were 
before. We have first the illusion of the 
kindergarten patterns. The author offers 
much experimental evidence for the validity 
of the irradiation hypothesis. Prof. Pierce 
is especially concerned to refute explana- 
tions such as those of Filehne and Lipps; 
in fact, explanations of visual illusion 
which depend upon ideas drawn from per- 
spective and esthetics are very frequently 
rejected. If, as we believe, such illusions 
are most marked in young children and 


only probable from mature intelligences, 
are out of court. 

The illusory movements first noted by 
Helmholtz on the Zollner diagram are 
rediscussed. Then we have the illusion of 
the deflected threads, the illusory dust 
drift, and some optical illusions of double 
motion. But the most sustained, and per- 
haps the most valuable chapter in this 
section—an admirable illustration of patient 
method—is to be found in the treatment of 
the Poggendorf illusion; and we propose 
to treat this at some length, and to en- 
deavour to make it intelligible to those who 
are not experts in experimental psycho- 


logy. 
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If this figure be steadily looked at, G H and E F will 
probably appear out of tbe same straight line. We can 
measure the extent of the illusion by producing one of the 
oblique lines to the opposite vertical line, and then measur- 
ing the distance along that line between the points of con- 
tact of the oblique lines. 

The Poggendorf illusion consists, as we 
have said, in regarding the oblique lines as 
out of the same straight line. There are 
other illusions in connexion with this figure ; 
for example, the width is usually under- 
estimated, the acute angles are stated to be 
overestimated, and the empty space between 
F and G is said to follow the usual under- 
estimation of empty extents. The problem 
is, Given these various illusions, in what 
way are they connected, if at all, with the 
Poggendorf illusion ? A series of interesting 
experiments are supplied by Prof. Pierce, 
in which each of these factors is estimated. 
He finds that the width of the intercepting 
strip is underestimated, and that, com- 
paring different strips, the greatest apparent 
width is accompanied by the least illusion 
of discontinuity in the oblique line, but the 
least apparent width is mot accompanied 
by the greatest illusion of discontinuity. 
He finds that the oblique interval F G is 
overestimated. His experiments indicate, 
further, that one of the acute angles is 
underestimated and the other overesti- 
mated. His final decision is that the illusion 





savages, then it would seem that explana- 
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of the vertical dimensions of the figure. It 
seems to us that the determination of each 
point at issue by a few trained laboratory 
observers is not likely to be very much more 
than suggestive. We have before us over 
a hundred drawings made by school children 
varying in age from ten to thirteen. In 
these drawings we have, in one and the 
same observation, a means of comparing 
the character and extent of the alleged sub- 
sidiary errors with ¢he illusion itself. 

Now if there is a connexion and interde- 
pendence between the various illusions con- 
nected with this figure it would seem that 
extended observations, followed by nume- 
rical estimates and analyses, should give 
some indication of them. The regularity of 
some of the results for the same observer 
or draughtsman is very striking, and it 
would be easy, by selecting a few ob- 
servers, to prove fairly conclusively that 
the illusion is primarily connected with one 
or other of the other illusions mentioned. 
This we conceive to be a weakness in Prof. 
Pierce’s method in this section. We agree 
with him that the width A C is almost in- 
variably underestimated, but not always so ; 
there are a few cases—a very few—of con- 
sistent overestimation. Prof. Pierce finds 
that the oblique interval F G is over- 


estimated ; on the contrary, we find that the 


underestimation of F Gis almost invariable. 
The important bearing of this upon the 
following conclusion of the author is 
obvious :— 


‘“*This tendency is clearly revealed in the 
overestimation of the empty interval between 
the inner ends of the intercepted line when the 
figure is in the upright position. The diminu- 
tion of the general illusion when the parallels 
are horizontal, and the underestimation of the 
empty interval when the intercepted line is 
horizontal, combine to show how powerful this 
factor in question is.”—P. 276. 


We therefore doubt whether the first place 
*‘ must unquestionably be given to the over- 
estimation of the vertical dimensions of the 
figure.’ The argument above quoted rests, 
we think, upon exceptional instances, and 
if any illusion in connexion with this figure 
depends on vertical overestimation it would 
seem to be more especially the narrowing 
of the strip, which, we agree with Prof. 
Pierce, is almost invariable. But an analysis 
of the drawings before us, in which we have 
the exercises grouped in sections according 
to the magnitude of the illusion, does not 
indicate any sort of connexion between the 
illusion and the underestimated width, 
except, perhaps, very faintly in a negative 
direction—that is to say, the more the under- 
estimation, the less the illusion. 

We find striking corroboration of the 
author’s view that one acute angle tends 
to be overestimated as compared with the 
other ; and this experiment shows that all 
acute angles are not, as is so often stated, 
of necessity and inevitably overestimated. 
The upper angle is more frequently under- 
estimated as compared with the other. It 
has seemed to us that this angular dis- 
crepancy may be a very important factor 
in the determination of the illusion. We 
again refer to our table of classified results, 
and find that there is some ground for con- 
necting this angular discrepancy with the 
magnitude of theillusion. The same figures 
indicate that the underestimation of the 





empty space F G seems to diminish rather 
than increase the illusion in question. For 
our results the only factor, however, that 
seems in any way constant is the relation of 
the illusion to the angular discrepancy. But 
no such constancy exists as would justify us 
at present in suggesting a theory of con- 
nexion. We follow Prof. Pierce in rejecting 
the one-sided explanations hitherto in vogue. 
We agree with him in thinking that the 
illusion is probably due to the interaction of 
complex factors, though we disagree in our 
estimation of the relative importance of 
those factors. 

We commend the work to all psycho- 
logists and to all philosophers who believe 
that experimental psychology has very 
direct bearings upon metaphysical problems. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that, in 
England for some time to come, any effort 
will be made to bring pedagogics into 
relation with psychological research ; but to 
those professors of education at home and 
abroad who, by training and interest, are 
qualified to receive benefit from careful psy- 
chological experiment, the book will be 
welcome. The logomachy between the 
a@ priori and a posterior: schools, the perennial 
disputes between nativists and environ- 
mentalists, will never be settled by logic 
alone; perhaps too optimistically, we look 
forward to a harmony wrought out by 
patient delimitation through experimental 
research. 








SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—J/une 4.—Canon Fowler, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. Stanley W. Kemp was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn 
exhibited a male specimen of Lampides beticus 
taken (recently emerged) at Winchester in September, 
1899, and two varieties of Lycena tvarus.—Mr. C. P, 
Pickett exhibited one asymmetrical male and two 
females of Dilina tilie, and a series of the same 
insect showing great variation in colouring and 
markings, bred during May, 1902.—Mr. F. Merrifield 
exhibited photographs showing the protective 
resemblances of the larva and pupa of Hygrochroa 
Se E. B. Poulton exhibited a lantern- 
slide showing the perfect protective resemblance of 
Hy bernia leucophearia to the oak trunk upon which 
it rested.—Mr. A. Bacot exhibited hybrid larve 
resulting from a pairing between a male Malacosoma 
neustria and a female WM. castrensis, also larve of 
M. neustria and reputed larve of MW. franconica for 
comparison. He said that this year’s brood of hybrid 
larve had separated intotwo batches, the “forwards” 
being now nearly full fed, and from one and a half 
to two anda half inchesinlength. The “laggards” 
were not yet half-grown, being only half to three- 
quarters of an inch long, in this respect exactly follow- 
ing last year’s brood resulting from a similar cross, in 
which case the “forwards” produced only female 
specimens, while the “ laggards” produced only males. 
— Mr. H.J. Elwes read a paper on ‘ The Butterflies of 
Chile,’ illustrated with many specimens taken during 
an expedition last winter to that country. The 
poverty of the Chilian rhopalocerous fauna is 
notable. Of insects observed there is probably only 
one really Chilian Colias, the most numerous family 
being the Satyride, of which some twenty-five 
species were taken. The Nymphalide are few in 
number, while three native Theclids and three 
Lycenids represent their respective groups. One 
species, Argurophorus argenteus, which flies at 3,000 
to 7,000 feet, was specially remarkable, the upper 
side of all the wings in male and female being uni- 
colorous and brilliant metallic silver, the under side 
resembling somewhat that of the Holarctic family 
(Eneis. A similar metallic and golden sheen was 
observable on Cyclopides puelme, a species of Hes- 
perid, but on the ground of protective coloration 
there seemed nothing in the surroundings of either 
insect to account for the peculiarity. Between 
alpine and lowland species there was no distinction, 
although the season on the coast would be over 
when that upon the high mountains commenced.— 
Mr. 8. L. Hinde read a paper, illustrated by lantern- 
slides, upon ‘ The Protective Kesemblance to Flowers 
borne by an African Homopterous Insect, lata 
nigrocincta, Walker.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL. — June 18.— Mr. R. Inwards, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F.C. Bayard read a paper 
on ‘ English Climatology, 1891-1900,’ which is a digs. 
cussion of the climatological data printed in the 
Meteorological Record. In 1874 the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society commenced the organization of a 
series of stations at which the observations are 
made twice a day on a uniform plan, so that the 
results may be strictly comparable with each other, 
In addition to these the Society in 1880 organized 
another class of stations, termed “climatological,” 
at which the observations are made once a day— 
viz., at 9A.M. Mr. Bayard on a former occasion 
worked up the results from these climatological 
stations fer the ten years 1881-90, and in the present 
paper he gives the averages from sixty-nine stations 
for the ten years 1891-1900. The elements dealt with 
are temperature, relative humidity, amount of cloud, 
rainfall, and rainy days, and the results are a valu- 
able contribution to the climatology of the British 
Isle.—A paper by Mr. W. L. Dallas on ‘Earth 
Temperature Observations recorded in Upper India’ 
was also read. The author discussed the observa- 
tions made on the temperature of the soil at three 
stations—viz., Lahore, the capital of the Punjab; 
Dehra Dun, in the north-west of the North-Western 
Provinces; and Jaipur, the capital of the native 
state of that name. The observations, which were 
made at depths varying from 4 in. to 45} ft. below 
the surface, extended from 1884 to 1899, 





PHILOLOGICAL.—June 6.—Rev. Prof. Skeat in the 
chair.—The Chairman read a paper by his son, Mr, 
W. W. Skeat, ‘On the Wild Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula.” In this country Mr. Skeat was for over 
seven years in our colonial service, and saw a great 
deal of the natives. The peninsula is club-shaped, 
1,000 miles long and 200 broad in the broadest part. 
It is divided between Great Britain and Siam, and 
is sparsely inhabited, save for the big towns like 
Singapore and Penang. Away from the coast line 
and towns stands primeval forest, in gaps of which 
are the Malay ricefields and gardens of sweet pota- 
toes, sugar-cane, and maize, whilst through the 
forest itself roam shy, wild, pigmy tribes about 
4ft. 8in. high, the Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, 
(1) The Semang are black, and have round and 
woolly heads, belong to the Negrito race, may 
be compared with the pigmies of Central Africa, 
and grouped with the Negritos of the Philippines 
and the Andamanese Islanders of the Bay of 
Bengal. They are not directly related to the 
Negroes or the Papuans, though they may, as Sir 
W. Flower once suggested, represent the un- 
developed form of a race of which the Negroes 
on the one hand, and the Papuans on the other, 
are highly specialized derivatives. (2) The Sakai 
may be, as Virchow suggested, a branch of an 
aboriginal Dravido-Australian race now represented 
by the Tamils of Southern India, the Veddas 
of Ceylon, and the Australian “ Blackfellows.” 
The pure-bred Sakai are often as fair as any race 
equally exposed to the sun and air can be, and 
they often look emaciated ; their hair is wavy ; their 
foreheads high and flat ; their faces broad at the 
cheekbones, but narrow at the forehead, and ending 
at the bottom in a sharp-pointed chin. (3) The 
Jakuns are the tallest of the three aboriginal races, 
and are savage (i.e, non-Mohammedan) Malays 
As a distant offshoot of the Mongolian stock, the 
pur sang Jakuns have high cheekbones like the 
Chinaman’s, but their eyes are horizontal ; their skin 
is a swarthy olive brown, with a coppery tinge ; 
their heads are round and bullet-shaped; their 
faces rather flat; their features strong and squarely 
cut; their hair long, straight, and black with the 
bluish tint characteristic of the Mongol. The lan- 
guages of these wild tribes are usually uninflected, 
and resemble the Malay in structure. (1) Semaag 
has borrowed most of its words from aboriginal 
Malayan and Mon-Annamese, and has probably only 
5 per cent. of its own original element. Subject, 
object, verb, is the normal order of the senteuce ; 
the genitive and adjective follow the noua. 
(2) Sakai has about 15 per cent. of its own words, 
most of the rest being Mon-Annamese. (3) With 
the Jakuns we come to the aboriginal Malayan 
language, traces of which are found in Formosa on 
the north, Easter Island in the east, New Zealand 
on the south,and Madagascar on the west. Of all 
these languages Mr. Skeat gave specimens, with 
comparative tables of numerals and other words 
proving the connexion between them.—At the end 
of the paper he arrived with a large number of 
most interesting photographs of the natives of each 
tribe, their huts and tree-shelters, arms, tools, Xc., 
and gave an animated description of them and of 
his intercourse with these nomad tribes, whose con- 
fidence and goodwill he won.—Prof. Skeat spoke 
on the etymologies of gibbet, jump, jannock, &e. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—June 11. 
—Prof, Sayce read a ,aper on ‘The True Reading of 
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He said that it was now 
possible to distinguish between the ideographs of 
“king” and “district.” The phonetic character me 
and the ideographsof “ king” and “ country ” were 
long since given us by the bilingual inscription of 
Tarkondemos. A comparison of recently found 
texts with the bilingual inscription has further 
shown that a character formerly supposed to repre- 
sent a phonetic sound is really an ideograph corre- 
sponding to the cuneiform ideograph of “city.” 
Some time since he identified a word to which the 
determinative of a high priest’s head is attached 
with the Cappadocian word for “high priest” pre- 
served by Strabo and Hesychius. This identitica- 
tion gave the phonetic values of ga and Ji for two 
characters, the first of which is the third character 
in a geographical name which occurs ia the Car- 
chemish inscriptions, and in them only. Further, 
as the fourth character is me and the fifth inter- 
changes with the usual representative of the nomi- 
native suffix s,he thinks it reasonable to see in the 
name “ Gar-ga-me-(i)s,” or Carchemish. The cunei- 
form tablets found at Boghau Keni show that the 
language spoken there was closely allied to that of 
the Arzawa tablets; and the Arzawa grammatical 
suffixes are found again in the Hittite proper names 
recorded on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 
The same suffixes occur, with similar functions, in 
the Hittite texts when read with the help of the 
phonetic values supplied by the decipherment of 
the geographical names. Applying the values 
already obtained to the first territorial title of the 
prince whose monuments are found at Tyana, we 
have *-a-n-a-n-a-s, ‘ *he of Ana,” where the phonetic 
value of the first character must plainly be Tu. By 
a similar process we obtain the geographical names 
of Markhas at Mer‘as’h, and Amaui at Hamath, 
while the values of several characters can be ascer- 
tained from the fact that they interchange with the 
suffixes s, m, me. The suffixes are always written 
phonetically, but the nouns and verbs to which they 
are attached are usually represented ideographic- 
ally. In many cases we can infer the meaning of 
the ideograph from its pictorial form. Determina- 
tives are largely employed, and have materially 
assisted the work of deciphermenot.—In the discus- 
sion which followed the paper Sir H. H. Howorth 
remarked on the ethnological relations shown to 
have existed between the Hittites and the Greeks 
and other great powers in Asia Minor.—Dr. Pinches 
and Dr. Emil Reich expressed their gratification at 
the clue to the reading of the Hittite characters so 
clearly demonstrated by Prof. Sayce. 





MATHEMATICAL.—June 12.—Dr. Hobson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The President announced that 
the De Morgan Medal for 1902 had been awarded to 
Prof. Greenhill.—Mr. A. C. Porter was admitted into 
the Society —The following communications were 
made : ‘On the Principle of Huygens in a Uniaxal 
Crystal,’ by Prof. A.W. Conway ; ‘The Repetition of 
the Sum-F actor Operation,’ by Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham; ‘Sur un Théoréme Fondamental dans la 
Théorie des Equations Différentielles,’ by M. E. 
Picard; ‘Some Arithmetical Theorems,’ by Mr. 
G. H. Hardy ; ‘On a Geometrical Proposition con- 
nected with the Continuation of Power Series,’ by 
Prof. Hill; and ‘ Typesof Perpetuants,’ by Mr. J. H. 
Grace, 








Hchence Gossiy, 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will publish 
early in July a book of considerable interest 
to nature-lovers and amateur photographers, 
entitled ‘ Birds in the Garden ; being Observa- 
tions with Camera and Pen,’ by Mr. Granville 
Sharp. Some hundred examples of the author's 
methods of photography are reproduced in the 
volume, together with chapters on the birds 
depicted. The author claims that others can 
produce like results by his very simple methods 
and without going beyond the limits of a small 
garden. 

THIRTY-SEVEN scientific societies form a 
South-Eastern Union, which holds an annual 
congress in some town or another belonging to 
the counties concerned. The seventh meeting, 
held at Canterbury from June 5th to 7th, proved 
interesting, and, besides the customary papers 
and presidential address, worthy of notice. A 
temporary museum was fitted up, which is to 
be organized upon a larger and more compre- 
hensive basis from year to year. A scheme 
was also set on foot whereby members of the 
union are to receive the publications of all the 
affiliated societies. The latter were urged in 





the annual report to support the efforts being 
made to hold a representative Nature Study 
Exhibition in July at the Botanic Gardens in 
Regent’s Park. Other counties were invited to 
follow the example set by Surrey of inaugu- 
rating a photographic survey. 

Tae Swiss Society of Naturalists will hold 
its annual meeting this year from July 7th to 10th 
at Geneva, where it was founded in 1815. The 
same city will also be the seat during the 
autumn of the yearly gatherings of the Geo- 
logical, Botanical, Zoological, and Chemical 
Societies of Switzerland. 

Tae committee controlling the “ Galileo 
Ferraris Award,” instituted in 1898, have deter- 
mined to open an international competition for 
the said prize on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the monument of Ferraris in Turin in the 
latter half of September next. The award 
amounts to 15,000 Italian lire (600/.), with some 
compound interest which has accumulated since 
1899, and will be granted to the inventor of 
some practical application of electricity who 
may produce pamphlets, drawings, or appa- 
ratus to work his invention. Competitors 
are to file their application and deliver their 
apparatus, &c., not later than 6 o’clock P.M. on 
September 15th, at the office of the Secretary of 
the Committee, care of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the First International Exhibition of 
Modern Decorative Art, in the buildings of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Art, 28, Via Ospe- 
dale, Turin. 

Pror. Max WotF announces (Ast. Nach., 
No. 3795) the discovery of two more small 
planets, made at his observatory at Kénigstuhl, 
Heidelberg, the first on the 2nd inst. by him- 
self and the second on the 3rd by Dr. Car- 
nera. 

Wuitst examining a photograph of the part 
of the sky surrounding the Pleiades, which was 
taken on October 28th, 1900, Father Lais, 
Director of the Vatican Observatory at Rome, 
noticed the track registered by a small planet 
of about the twelfth magnitude. Prof. Kreutz 
states that this is in all probability a new planet, 
and recommends that search should be made 
in photographs taken at other observatories in 
October and November, 1900, in case the body in 
question should bealsoregistered on any of them. 
That at Rome had a threefold exposure, and the 
extreme range from the beginning of the first 
to the end of the last amounted to 2" 22, 

Tue Report of H.M. Astronomer at the Cape 
of Good Hope for the year 1901 has been 
issued as a Parliamentary Paper at the price 
of 2d. 








FINE ARTS 


—acisoins 
TWO BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


Modelling: a Guide for Teachers and Students. 
By E. Lanteri. (Chapman & Hall.)—It would 
be difficult to find a better book on modelling 
than this of Prof. Lanteri, who places his tools 
on the table, sets to work, and puts his results 
before us. He points out the chief difficulty of 
each task he undertakes, beginning with the 
features, separately, then doing a bust, and 
finally completing a whole figure. The anatomy 
is thoroughly discussed, and very good photo- 
graphs are supplied of the work in its various 
stages of completion. His general advice is 
excellent ; he wisely insists on great attention 
to preliminaries, such as measurements, &c., 
lest the student who neglects them should 
‘‘tire himself out’ without any hope of obtain- 
ing a satisfactory result, and lays down the rule 
that ‘‘ every study ought from the beginning to 
be considered as a composition.” He has many 
excellent suggestions to make, among them being 
that ‘‘ you should well impress the pose ” of the 
model ‘‘on your mind and eyes by trying it 
yourself,” and that in drawing an outline you 
should mentally continue it to the point which 





it may meet ‘‘on the other side of the figure.” 
All this is invaluable, because it teaches the 
student how to think. The mere observation of 
facts by the student in the model or in nature is 
useless unless he is able to think and see them 
in their true relation to their surroundings. 
We are, however, surprised that Prof. Lanteri 
should think it necessary to explain why he asks 
his pupils to copy first such things as the head of 
Lucius Verus, and try to apply their principles, 
before attacking the masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture. It may be explained by the recent 
controversies on education which have disturbed 
people’s theories; but surely no one was 
ever expected to study Thucydides before 
Xenophon, or schylus before Euripides. 
Also the argument, as Prof. Lanteri 
himself seems to think, tends to get 
confused when he returns to the expression, 
‘“‘TIndividuality makes the artist,” which 
he had previously used. All these words, 
‘originality,’ ‘‘ personality,” and ‘‘individu- 
ality,” are apt to become a little cryptic. 
‘Sincerity ”” is generally a safer word. Great 
artists, whose work is always sincere, are of 
course able to absorb the thought that has 
gone before and carry it a little further in one 
direction or another. The rest must be content 
to work in some one else’s shadow, and so long 
as they have something to say, and say it 
honestly, their work can never fail to be inter- 
esting. The danger is when they become dis- 
contented with their position, and proceed to 
masquerade in other people’s clothes which do 
not fit. They are then imitators, and it cannot 
be too soon pointed out to them. On the other 
hand, ‘‘eccentricity,” which Prof. Lanteri 
derives from the attempt to be “original,” and 
which he strongly deprecates, shows most in 
those who, though perfectly honest and possess- 
ing great ability, have lost their way, or to 
whom the way must be pointed out from the 
beginning. Such students require setting on 
the right lines, when, their course being deter- 
mined, their eccentricities cease. Here is the 
opportunity for the great teacher. Prof. 
Lanteri leaves us in no doubt, however, further 
on in the book, about the necessity for sincerity 
in the work of learners, who are urged in their 
studies from life to use only the proportions 
they find, and to search with all their atten- 
tion for personal characteristics. It is a very 
thorough book, written in deep earnest. 
Decorative Flower Studies. By J. Foord. 
Illustrated. (Batsford.)—This is a handsome 
folio volume, of which the forty large coloured 
plates, the typography, and the binding are all 
excellent, and in every technical sense thoroughly 
worthy of the publisher who puts them forth. 
Mr. Foord is a careful and clever draughtsman, 
whose notions of colour are somewhat timid— 
not to say weak—and in that respect curiously 
out of keeping with his ideas of form. This 
appears whenever he delineates (a term we use 
in its narrower and exact sense) the outlines of 
flowers and their foliage in a purely naturalistic 
manner. His lines are uniformly of equal 
thickness, while, on the other hand, his ver- 
durous tints are almost always ashy, although 
the leaves of nature are diversely green. The 
result is that in their leafage his yellow 
chrysanthemum, viper’s bugloss, black bryony, 
pine, honeysuckle, iris, and nearly all the 
other growths here chosen as_ examples, 
differ only slightly, if at all. We do not 
say that certain accepted canons of decorative 
art may not permit, if they do not actually 
demand, such a cautious method of treatment, 
although it seems hardly to square with the 
designer’s avowed endeavour ‘‘to keep rigidly 
to botanical accuracy and a purely naturalistic 
line,” working, as he professes, ‘‘simply from 
the artistic point of view,” and eschewing gar- 
deners’ specimens so as to exclude the acci- 
dents and varieties of growth. There is very 
much more in the drawings before us than 
we bargained for, and a good deal to be 
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accounted for. Besides, apart from the dis- 
crepancies we have alluded to, the naturalism, 
such as it is, Mr. Foord has allowed himself to 
adhere to seems distinctly not decorative. Most, 
if not all, of the plates before us (especially those 
which represent the larger flowers, such as 
poppies, carnations, lilies, and tulips) are 
happily accompanied by analyses of their several 
parts, admirably drawn in outlines and in black, 
which the adapter can combine at will to form 
new wholes not identical with the types shown 
in the larger and coloured plates to which these 
analyses are subordinate. Many of the smaller 
flowers, such as heather, furze, and the “berried 
bryony,” are less well suited as types for 
decorative elements than some other instances 
are; while the multitudinous and scattered 
needles of the pine and the natural (i.e., not 
the architectonic) honeysuckle’s flowers, as 
well as those of the chrysanthemum, are too 
confused and intricate for decorations unless 
they are rigidly conventionalized, a process Mr. 
Foord does not seem to care for at all. More- 
over, if the decorator our draughtsman desires 
to serve can draw well enough to utilize the 
examples thus set before him in a manner 
worthy of them, surely he, if naturalistic treat- 
ment will serve his purpose, may as well go to 
nature at once and copy the real things, ana- 
lyze them for himself, and make the best he can 
of what is beautiful and suitable. To do this is 
one thing: to adopt Mr. Foord’s translations, 
however deftly and skilfully they may be made, 
is another. If he would show the student how 
to conventionalize his types for decoration he 
would be doing more useful work. Not to 
seem ungrateful to Mr. Foord, let us commend 
the careful and searching notes which accompany 
each plate, and comprise comments on the lead- 
ing characteristics of each flower and its foliage. 








CATHEDRALS, 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. — Ely. 
W. D. Sweeting.— Bristol. By H. J. L. J. 
Massé.—St. David’s. By Philip A. Robson. 
—Ripon. By Cecil Hallett. (Bell & Sons.) 

Bath, Malmesbury, and Bradford-on-Avon. By 
the Rev. T. Perkins. (Same publishers.) 

Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. By William 
Butler. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral: a 
Study of Rib Vaulting. By T. L. Watson. 
(Glasgow, Hedderwick & Sons.) 


Tue handbooks in Messrs. Bell’s series keep up 
their character as useful compilations, though 
some of them are still marked by faults which 
we have previously noticed. They are well 
illustrated, but some of the plans might have 
been much better, and would have been im- 
proved by the addition of dotted lines to show 
the arches and vaults. The plans of Ely and 
St. David’s are drawn to scale, and the hand- 
books to Ely, Bristol, and Ripon are each 
provided with an index. 

Mr. Sweeting’s handbook to Ely Cathedral 
gives a good description of what is to be seen in 
the building, but the story of the structure is 
not very clearly brought out. He seems to be 
particularly hazy in his ideas on the architecture 
of the twelfth century, for he tells us that the 
style brought over from Normandy had entirely 
superseded the old English style at the end of 
that century—a statement which would be nearly 
true of the end of the eleventh century. After 
correctly attributing the west tower to Bishop 
Geofirey Ridel (1174-89), he says it has six 
stages of ‘Early English” date, which they 
certainly are not, according to the common 
acceptation of that term. We are told, on p. 16, 
that Bishop Northwold built the existing Early 
English stage, and, on p. 47, that Northwold’s 
work on the west tower was removed when the 
present octagonal stage was erected. A more 
careful study of the Rev. D. J. Stewart’s work 
on the cathedral would have put Mr. Sweeting 
right on these points. In one instance (p. 52) 


By the Rev. 


Mr. Sweeting quotes ‘observations of the 
present Dean” which are copied almost literally 
from Mr. Stewart’s book. 

Mr. Massé’s handbook to Bristol Cathedral, 
like his other work in this series, is above the 
average, and the chapter on the history of the 
church supplies a better account of the story of 
the structure than is usual. It is, however, an 
unfortunate reflection on present-day methods 
that the ground-plan at the end of the book 
should be so inferior in every way to Britton’s 

lan of the old church, reproduced on p. 36. 

hat Mr. Massé is not quite at home in dealing 
with questions of construction is proved by his 
remarks on the system of Abbot Knowles’s 
choir (p. 58), and he barely mentions the remark- 
able vault over the chapter-house. In his 
description of the Berkeley effigy in the south 
choir aisle he repeats the long-exploded notion 
that crossed legs indicate a Knight Templar. Of 
the many acts of destruction which have so 
generally accompanied modern “restorations,” 
perhaps the worst at Bristol was the demolition 
of the choir screen in 1860—a piece of vandalism 
which Mr. Massé justly deplores. 

Mr. Philip Robson’s ‘St. David's’ is in every 
respect one of the most satisfactory handbooks 
of this series. The first chapter contains an 
intelligible story of the building. The ground- 
plan is much better than usual, and the value of 
the book is increased by the reproductions of 
Carter’s plan of the precinct and several geo- 
metrical drawings. The description of the 
twelfth-century work, which is of exceptional 
interest, might perhaps have been fuller with 
advantage, but it is well illustrated. The list 
of works consulted is a useful addition. 

In his handbook to Ripon Cathedral Mr. 
Hallett gives a compilation from most of the 
authorities on the church, though he frequently 
makes rather uncritical use of his materials. 
Eddius’s description of Wilfrid’s church does 
not convey the impression that it was inspired 
by Italian models ; but, however this may be, 
the architectural influence of the ‘‘Comacine 
guild,” if it ever exited at all, could have 
had nothing to do with Ripon. To say 
that the plan of Archbishop Roger’s church 
represents ‘‘a combination of the Scottish type 
with the Roman or basilican” gives a most 
inaccurate idea of its origin ; and it is equally 
incorrect to assert that the absence of aisles 
was ever the recognized mark of a secular as 
opposed to a monastic church. In his descrip- 
tion of the choir and transept bays Mr. Hallett 
entirely misses the chief point of the design, 
which, up to the top of the triforium, was 
clearly intended to receive a stone vault, this 
idea being abandoned when the clearstory was 
built. The disadvantages of the guide-book 
method of describing first the exterior and then 
the interior (from the west eastward) are very 
marked in this book, and render it extremely 
difficult for an ordinary reader to understand 
the story of the building ; nor does the chapter 
on the history of the church afford much help 
in this direction. The ground-plan is a very 
poor one, without scale. 

The handbook to Bath, Malmesbury, and 
Bradford-on-Avon has nearly all the faults 
noticed above. The account of Bath is a 
cursory and unscientific description of the 
obvious, and is arranged without much method. 
The chapter on the interior, for example, begins 
with a page of description of the building, fol- 
lowed by three pages on the modern glass, and 
three more pages on the monuments, and then 
we are brought back to the building again. 
Malmesbury is treated at greater length, and 
more adequately ; the author need not, however, 
be surprised that, after the completion of such 
a remarkably fine church in the middle of the 
twelfth century, there was ‘‘a gap in its archi- 
tectural history for a whole century.” The 
account of the Saxon church at Bradford on- 
Avon is well illustrated by photographs. In 





noticing the great height as compared with width 





—— 
which is characteristic of this and other early 
churches, the author suggests the possibility 
that these buildings may have been divided 
into two stories, a theory which is supported by 
no evidence. 

Mr. Butler's handbook to Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, is similar in size and scope 
to those of Bell’s series. It is well illustrated 
by photographs, and by two plans to scale: one 
of the church in its present condition, and the 
other as it existed before Mr. Street’s ‘‘ restora- 
tion,” which, as a comparison of these plans 
shows, practically amounted to a rebuilding of 
the greater part of the church. A plan of the 
interesting crypt would have been a valuable 
addition to the book, and much of the last forty 
pages might have been spared for a more 
detailed account of the old work which still 
survives. 

The choir of Glasgow Cathedral ranks as one 
of the best works of the thirteenth century in 
Scotland. It has an interesting plan, and it is 
remarkable for the complete lower story—the 
** lower church ”—which was rendered possible 
by the natural fall of the ground. Its most 
striking feature is the curiously planned vaulting 
of the central part of the lower church. Formerly 
the whole of the vaulting of the lower church, 
with the exception of a small portion at the 
south-west corner, was supposed to be of one 
date, and some Scottish archeologists have 
recently asserted that what is now seen repre- 
sents the original design. Mr. Watson’s book 
contains a careful and elaborate analysis of the 
vaulting of the choir and its lower church, from 
which he concludes that as many as five periods 
may be distinguished, extending over more than 
half a century, and that the design of the vault- 
ing of the middle part of the lower church was 
changed more than once before it assumed its 
present form. His first period, which he dates 
at about 1220, includes only the south-west 
compartment of the lower church. Next follow 
the north and south aisles of the lower church, 
with the springers of the vault of the middle 
portion, several of which were subsequently 
altered when the design of the central vault 
was changed. The lower church was then left 
unfinished until the upper church had _been 
built. The central part of the lower church 
was then vaulted (c. 1260), and later still the 
eastern aisle and chapels. Mr. Watson finds 
the reason for the postponement of the last two 
sections of the work in the necessity of provid- 
ing a solid platform from which the stone for 
the work of the upper church could be hoisted, 
and a roadway through the eastern aisle along 
which the stone could be wheeled to the plat- 
form. He makes out a very good case for his 
theory as to the order in which the various 
sections of the work were undertaken, though 
it is possible that there may not have been such 
definite pauses between the different sections as 
he seems to think. His arguments, however, 
would have been more convincing if they had 
not been drawn so exclusively from the details 
of the vaulting ; other considerations of plan 
and detail must, we think, have a place in the 
solution of the problem. Some of Mr. Watson's 
remarks on general architectural history are 
decidedly open to question. He relies on 
Viollet-le-Duc for the statement that all the 
great cathedrals of Central France were begun, 
and to a large extent carried out, between 1180 
and 1240, and he seems to think that something 
of the same kind is true of England, though it 
is incorrect of either country. The fact that a 
vault-rib at Glasgow has a similar section to one 
in Reims Cathedral proves nothing as to their 
relative dates. Nor is it correct to say that the 
change from the semi-circular apse to the square 
eastern termination dates from the end of the 
eleventh century. But in spite of minor faults 
of this kind Mr. Watson’s book is a most valu- 
able contribution to the architectural history of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and his conclusions must be 
taken seriously into account by those who hold 
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the earlier view which his work has been written 
to disprove. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tus is the one chance recurring every year 
which architects have of showing, and amateurs 
of finding out, what influences are at work in the 
art of building ; and how little either class 
avails itself of the opportunity a glance into 
and round the Architectural Room will show. 
The reason is patent. Both architect and 
amateur have discovered, what has not hitherto 
dawned on the Royal Academy, that the art of 
building is a different art from that of drawing 
—that it matters little into what terms an 
eminent draughtsman, possibly quite ignorant 
of construction, and certainly intent before all 
upon an agreeable arrangement of light and 
shade, translates an architect’s design, and very 
much indeed what persuasive power the archi- 
tect himself has upon the minds of other men 
to enable him with success to convert his ideas 
from two dimensions into three. Take, for 
instance, No. 1372— Messrs. Ernest Runtz 
& Co.’s New Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant. 
This has been already illustrated in a drawing 
by another hand, with quite other results than 
those seen here. The lines, indeed, are the 
same, and the masses, but the texture of the 
building, the details, all its subtler qualities, are 
entirely different. Herein lies the unreality of 
this exhibition, and its want of connexion with 
actual building, such as photographs accom- 
panied by explanatory plans would supply. In 
the few places where these are allowed, such 
as the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, public 
interest in architecture is surprisingly greater 
than at Burlington House, because, limited 
as the power of photography may be, 
it does at least show nothing that does 
not exist in its subject. Schemes of colour 
decoration, it is true, and certain interiors 
must always be shown by drawings, but until 
the Academy admits photographs as well its 
Architectural Room must remain the dismal 
wilderness which we see. 


If, however, we deal with things as they are, 
and assume these walls to be fairly representa- 
tive of actual building in England, what is the 
strongest impression which they leave on the 
mind? This, above all, that the present is the 
day of small things, and that more care and 
thought is bestowed upon the cottage, the small 
house, the village hall or church, than upon 
more imposing and monumental structures. 
Note, for instance, Mr. Lacy’s Design for Font 
and Decoration (1378), Mr. Penty's three draw- 
ings (1381, 1542, 1554), or Mr. Ward’s sketch 
for the gardens of a small house at Keswick 
(1898), and see how much freshness they 
reveal, and what sympathetic and not slavish 
study of old work. Mr. Durst’s Village Church 
(1495) shows true appreciation of village require- 
ments, though one may doubt the acoustic 
advantages of the very low chancel arch ; and 
Mr. Lucas’s proposed rebuilding of Manningtree 
Church (1570-1) is in the same quiet country 
style. Ona more stately scale are Mr. Temple 
Moore’s two churches at Middlesbrough, severe 
almost to baldness. In St. Cuthbert’s (1436) 
the vaulting seems somewhat harshly disjoined 
from the walls, and might surely have been 
connected with the imposts of the main 
arches. Still, the whole effect is one of 
strength and stateliness. Prof. Beresford 
Pite shows the exterior of his interesting 
church at Brixton (1410), a bold attempt to 
bring the flavour of the Levant into the home 
of stucco respectability. It is finely grouped, 
but over-exotic, and would be more impressive 
with fewer features. But the building which 
stands apart among all the ecclesiastical designs 
is Mr. twood’s Cathedral of St. Anne at 


Leeds (1458) with its High Altar and Baldacchino 
(1459), Much in the exterior, it is true, reminds 
us of Mr. Carée’s churches, but the proportion 


of plain surface to ornament is admirably pre- 
served throughout, and in the other drawing the 
treatment of the high altar in broad siabs of 
rich marble, and of the baldacchino, with its 
fancifully curved canopy upheld on elaborate 
open-work supports, shows a quite individual 
feeling. How is it that we have heard so little 
hitherto of an architect capable of work on this 
scale so fresh and interesting? Mr. Percy 
Adams’s British Hospital, Constantinople (1413), 
is shown in a drawing of great brilliancy by Mr. 
H. F. Waring. Mr. Adams’s spirit has been 
singularly touched by the romance of the East, 
and here we have a vision of sunlit plaster, 
mysterious cool verandahs, flat-tiled roofs, and 
green cupolas, which makes it hard to realize 
that this is the outcome of the same mind which 
has inured us to the utilitarian hospitals of 
England. Other large buildings which call for 
notice are Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell’s Scheme for Birmingham University (1550), 
masterly in disposition, but wanting in esthetic 
interest ; Mr. Horsley’s Hall at St. Paul's School for 
Girls (1423), in which a fine room is marred by the 
awkward arrangement of windows intheend wall ; 
Mr. Peach’s Power Station (1448), a bold piece 
of engineering work, with a chimney of generous 
proportions, spoilt by the introduction of 
‘architectural’ detail ; Mr. Belcher’s garden 
designs (1490, 1492) and Mr. Blomfield’s work 
at Brocklesby Park (1500, 1501), stately, if 
rather academic ; and Mr. Mountford's hall for 
the City of London Sessions House (1551). But, 
as we have said, it is with the smaller work 
that the honours rest, as might be shown in 
many other examples besides those we have 
mentioned, such as Mr. Dawber’s Shropshire 
house (1366, 1503); Mr. Triggs’s houses with 
gardens (1465, 1488), and the rather similar 
ones near Bedford of Messrs. Mallows & Gro- 
cock (1546, 1563); Mr. Stokes’s pretty Hill 
End, Wendover (1510), and others. The con- 
clusion of the whole is that, while there is 
evidence of much good taste and ingenuity, and 
even of a certain co-operation towards the 
desirable aims of simplicity and genuineness, 
there is yet, among these 230 drawings, no 
single piece of truly imaginative, ennobling 
architecture. 








MR. VAN WISSELINGH’S GALLERY, 


THE most interesting novelty of this small 
collection lies in the fact that Mr. Ricketts has 
here made his first appearance as an oil painter, 
if we except the small work which we noticed 
at the Wolverhampton Exhibition some time 
ago. Mr. Ricketts is so deliberate and 
cautious a tactician, his various achievements 
in design have always been so carefully planned 
and so definitely accomplished, that it is not sur- 
prising that we find nothing tentative about his 
works in this gallery. There is no appearance 
about them of being first essays, experiments in 
a new direction. Mr. Ricketts, moreover, has 
been distinguished in everything he has done 
by his perfect craftsmanship, his complete 
appreciation of what qualities the medium he was 
employing was most capable of rendering. It 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at that in 
these pictures he has taken full advantage of 
the possibilities of oil paint for giving atmo- 
spheric envelopment, solidity, and continuity of 
construction, a complex unity of tone and 
elusiveness of colour—qualities which his pre- 
vious work has scarcely suggested. Some of 
his later woodcuts have, it is true, trended in 
this direction ; they have shown a tendency to 
greater freedom and a more swinging movement, 
as well as a richer tone, and, as far as the 
medium allowed, something of atmospheric 
quality, and it may well be that with an increase 
of such elements in his vision he has felt that the 
time has come when oil painting alone could give 
him full scope for expression. In any case 
he comes forward at once as a fully equipped 


—even such modern ones as the use of the 
palette-knife—in order to get the desired effect. 
Mr. Ricketts’s work has always been dis- 
tinguished by the logical precision of his 
design, by the certainty with which he 
grasped the essentials of each motive, and the 
skilful engineering of his delicately balanced 
structures. In these pictures the same logical 
design remains, perhaps, theic most striking 
quality. The pose of the wounded man in The 
Good Samaritan, with its gathered lines trail- 
ing off in the long sweep of the outstretched 
arm, is a real discovery, as expressive dramatic- 
ally as it is harmonious in rhythm. Itis indeed 
only in the too carefully rehearsed action of the 
Good Samaritan’s hands that Mr. Ricketts 
betrays what we have always felt is the chief 
failing in his art—an_ overwrought self- 
consciousness, a want of immediacy in his 
feeling, a lack somewhere of humanity, which 
even a very unusual intellectual alacrity and 
distinction cannot entirely make up for. But 
what is really remarkable is the control Mr. 
Ricketts shows of the problems of tone and 
colour. Out of the pervading tone of dull and 
yet translucent greenish- blue the warmer 
notes, the umbers and reddish browns of the 
flesh, emerge with just their due emphasis. 
By means of both tone and colour the unity of 
the linear design is enforced and explained. The 
fact that the complex possibilities which paint- 
ing admits are handled with the same certainty, 
and the same subordination to a single idea, 
as the flat decorative oppositions with which 
he has hitherto built up his designs shows 
once more that Mr. Ricketts’s versatility does 
not outrun his mastery. 

Even better than the ‘Samaritan’ we like the 
painting of heavily laden centaurs hurryingdown 
a barren slope into a hollow ringed round by 
sheer precipices. Here again, as in the ‘Sama- 
ritan,’ what surprises one is the command of 
colour, the way in which the artist has, by the 
opposition of dull earthy reds and greenish 
browns against a dun sky, imposed just the right 
mood of primeval gloom, just that note of 
almost savage wildness touched by an imagina- 
tive apprehension of nature which is to be found 
in Maurice de Guérin’s ‘Centaur,’ the source, 
perhaps, of Mr. Ricketts’s inspiration. 

Of Mr. C. Shannon’s works here we have 
already noticed ‘ The Shell-gatherers.’ The Gar- 
land (No. 9)—a putto lifted on a woman’s 
shoulders and tying a garland across a door, 
while another child holds a second garland 
ready below—is a beautiful conceit, and gives 
the artist the opportunity for that long undulat- 
ing rhythm of line which he affects. In the 
Woodland Venus (10), again, the edge of the 
canvas is taken as the basis for the linear design, 
leaving the centre of the picture space unem- 
phatic. The main idea of the pose and lighting 
of the sleeping nude is as good as it is original, 
and there are isolated passages of delicate beauty, 
such as the half-shaded contour of the arm with 
which Venus presses the baby satyr to her side ; 
but on the whole the picture fails to realize the 
beauty that it seems to promise. No doubt 
with such faintly suggested contrasts as the 
artist has employed in the figures he found it 
necessary to subordinate the tones of the over- 
hanging foliage; but here the quality of the 
paint is not only vague, it is scarcely beautiful 
in itself, while the indications of form, such as 
they are, appear capricious and lacking in inten- 
tion. Mr. Shannon still seems unable to grasp 
his forms in their totality, toget that continuity 
of structure, that illusion of a possible space, 
which we demand, because his treatment 
suggests in parts this completeness of realiza- 
tion which he elsewhere evades. 

In this respect as well as others M. Fantin 
Latour’s Un Coin de Table (5) forms a striking 
contrast in the breadth and ease with which the 
vision is realized. The problem is, of course, a 
far simpler one in such a still-life group, since 








master of the craft, not refusing any methods 


mere accuracy of observation will go far to solve 
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it. There is, however, much more than accuracy 
in M. Latour’s rendering. The ensemble has 
been grasped by the artist with an intense and 
intimate perception of the beautiful relations of 
the parts. It is not, indeed, particularly striking 
in design and composition, but in the rendering 
of tone and colour it is as fine as anything of 
M. Latour’s that we have seen.—An Old Mill 
(22), by Mr, Steer, is a picture of which the 
monochrome study was noticed last week. 
It is, we think, a case where the colour, fresh 
and pleasant as it is in itself, is yet contradictory 
to the idea suggested by the composition and 
chiaroscuro. At all events, this picture affords 
no such vivid and definite impression as the 
monochrome drawing aroused. 

We have not space to deal fully with Mr. 
C. W. Furse’s design for a spandrel in the Liver- 
pool Town Hall. There is, no doubt, much 
ingenuity shown in the filling of the space, but 
the attempt to keep up some kind of veri- 
similitude to the appearances of modern life has 
hampered the artist ; certainly in colour it can 
hardly be considered a successful decoration. 








MR. BYAM SHAW’S PICTURES AT MESSRS. 
DOWDESWELL’S GALLERY, 


Tne funny man is usually a source of pleasure 
rather to himself than others, and there are 
certain domains of thought and feeling from 
which he should be rigidly excluded. At 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there is to be seen the 
distressing sight of the funny man who has got 
at the book of Ecclesiastes and is making play 
for the crowd with its grave apophthegms, Of 
the cleverness of Mr. Byam Shaw’s antics, the 
oddity of his grimaces, and the pertness of his 
quips there need be no question. Unfor- 
tunately it is the very skilfulness of his per- 
formance that makes us protest. Were Mr. 
Byam Shaw a nonentity, no one would be a pin 
the worse; but in his way Mr. Shaw is a 
master, he is one of our leading serio-comic 
artistes. He has accomplishment, he can do 
what he wants to do, he effects something 
positive and emphatic. He happens, however, 
to want something directly opposed, as we 
think, to the aims of genuine art. To paint a 
terrier walking about ona lion-skin rug and call 
it ‘‘ For a living dog is better than a dead lion ” 
is the kind of wearisome joke to which we 
are accustomed in the comic papers, but which 
we resent when it is solemnly paraded in an oil 
painting. Nor is this an unfair example, for 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s sentiment is even more 
commonplace than his humour. It is true 
that any subject, even a puerile jest like 
the above, may become the motive for a 
work of art—Holbein’s rebus in his picture of 
‘The Ambassadors ’ is a case in point—but with 
Mr. Byam Shaw the treatment never becomes an 
end in itself, it is merely adequate to the illus- 
tration of ideas which are but jocular travesties 
of a grave philosophy. Fora work of art pre- 
supposes that some quality is seen more vividly 
or felt more harmoniously than is the case in 
everyday vision and feeling. Now in these 
pictures we fail to find any such research for 
an absolute quality : the line is adequate for its 
-purpose of illustration, but it never rises 
beyond the point of accuracy ; it has no intrinsic 
beauty, nor does the artist extract from 
it that intensity of expressiveness which 
comes of a wilful and personal feeling about 
form. The commonness of Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
attitude is even more visible in the total absence 
of beautiful tonality from his work, in the 
blatant crudeness of the colour and the raw and 
sticky handling of his paint. In his composi- 
tion, however, he approaches much nearer to 
artistic purpose. He has decided fertility of 
resource and great facility in placing his figures 
so as to narrate the incident lucidly. He has, 
too, a Rossettian habit of designing his figures 
a contre jour, which, if the motive were studied 
with more sensibility and subtlety, might 





become actually pictorial, But even in the 
composition the same desire for a superficial 
effectiveness intervenes before any motive is 
pushed to that point of harmonious expressive- 
ness at which heauty comes in. A profound 
change, analogous to that of conversion, must 
take place in Mr. Byam Shaw’s attitude to life 
before he can use his undoubted powers fitly 
upon such a subject as the book of Ecclesiastes. 








SALES, 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 13th inst. the following works of art, the 
property of the late Dr. J. L. Propert: A col- 
lection of 192 portraits by Josiah Wedgwood, 
1,500/. 21 medallions in oblong frame, 1261. 
Venus and Adonis, and Cupid riding upon a 
swan, 3 medallions, by Wedgwood and Bentley, 
541. Mercury bringing the Infant Bacchus to the 
Nymphs of Nysa, 65/. A Sacrifice to Flora, by 
Wedgwood and Bentley, 67/. The Townley 
Medusa, by thesame, 94/, Endymion sleeping on 
the Rock, Latmos, 78/. The Nine Muses, by 
Wedgwood and Bentley, 262). A vase supported 
by three Atlas figures, with Cupid on cover, 631. 
The Portland or Barberini Vase, early copy, 
3991. A marble bust of Madame Récamier, 
after Houdon, fetched on the 12th inst. 941. 

The same firm sold on the 14th inst. the 
following. Drawings: Birket Foster, Children 
and Dog on a Common, 781. ; A Lane Scene, 
2831.; A House on a Canal, Venice, 991. 
G. Cattermole, Plundering the Monastery, 541. 
Pictures: H. Daumier, The Good Samaritan, 
3151. ; Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 210. 
M. Maris, Lausanne, 178/. ; Head of a Girl, 2941. 
Monticelli and M. Maris, Ladies in a Forest, 
1781. Cooper Henderson, Mailcoaches (a pair), 
1071. J. F. Herring, sen., A Farmyard, Winter, 
199/. A. Nasmyth, A View of Ponte Mote, 
3041. E. Verboeckhoven, Interior of a Shed, 
with ewes, lambs, and rabbits, 283/. T. S. 
Cooper, A Group of Sheep on Romney Marshes, 
1571.; A Cow and Flock of Sheep, on the 
bank of a river, 1361. J. Maris, Shrimpers 
and Cart, 3041. J. Israéls, Alone, 252I. 
J. Holland, The Thames below Greenwich, 
1621, J. Phillip, Donna Antonia, 152/. Sir N. 
Paton, Mors Janua Vite, 320]. Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, The Wheel of Fortune, 1,207]. Lord 
Leighton, Phryne at Eleusis, 388/. Sir H. 
Raeburn, Lieut.-Col. W. M. Morrison, 8401. ; 
Alexander Campbell, of Hallyards, 367]. ; Lord 
Glenlee, 682/.; Mrs. Chalmers, of Gadgirth, 
1991. ; Mrs. Machonichie, holding her child in 
her arms, 2621. G. Romney, Lady Edward 
Bentinck, her sister Miss S. Cumberland stand- 
ing by her side, 829/. ; Capt. Alexander Foster, 
3251.; Lady Frances Benson, 945/. ; Miss Sarah 
Rodbard, afterwards wife of Sir Eyre Coote, 
11,025). E. Guerin, A Girl teasing a Sleeping 
Boy, 2731. Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of a 
Young Girl, carrying a basket, 189/.; Miss 
Anne Mead, 2201. J. Hoppner, Portrait of a 
Girl, resting her arm on a pedestal, 220]. J. 
Lingelbach, A Landscape, with a hawking party 
preparing to start, 2731. J. G. Platzer, The 
Meeting of Thalestris and Alexander, and The 
Clemency of Scipio (a pair), 1891. Moreelse, 
Portrait of a Botanist, holding a book. 1621. 
P. Nasmyth, A Woody River Scene, 798]. A. 
Cuyp, A Mountainous Landscape, 5771. J. 
Symes, Lionel and George Bonar, 2311. 

The following engravings were sold by the 
same firm on the 16th inst. After Hoppner : 
Elizabeth, Countess of Mexborough, by W. 
Ward, 1201. ; Portraits of Ladies of Rank and 
Fashion, by C. Wilkin, 294]. ; The Countess of 
Oxford, by S. W. Reynolds, 1947.; Lady Louisa 
Manners, by C. Turner, 941. After Reynolds : 
Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse, by J. Watson, 
231/.; Hon. Mrs. Beresford,with Lady Townshend 
and Hon. Mrs. Gardiner, by T. Watson, 5141. . 
Anne, Duchess of Cumberland, by J. Watson, 
47l.; Lady Betty Delmé and Children, by V. 
Green, 183/.; Georgiana, Duchees of Devonshire, 





by the same, 194/.; Miss Frances Isabella 
Gordon, by P. Simon, 771.; Jane, Countess of 
Harrington, by V. Green, 611.; Miss Frances 
Kemble, by J. Jones, 1621.; Mary, Duchess of 
Rutland, by V. Green, 178/.; Countess of Salis- 
bury, by the same, 109].; The Ladies Walde- 
grave, by the same, 199/.; Mrs. Hardinge, by 
T. Watson, 1991.; Lady Taylor, by W. Dickin-. 
son, 99/.; Mrs. Tollemache as Miranda, by J. 
Jones, 461.; Lady Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 
3671.; The Duchess of Ancaster, by J. Dixon, 
471.; Miss Mary Horneck, by R. Dunkarton, 
2361. After Romney: Miss Cumberland, by 
J. R. Smith, 168].; Lady Hamilton as the 
Spinster, by T. Cheesman, 168]. ; Miss Sneyd 
as Serena, by J. R. Smith, 73]. ; Emma (Lady 
Hamilton), by J. Jones, 2461. After Lawrence: 
Master Lambton, by S. Cousins, 85/. ; Countess 
Grosvenor, by the same, 54]. After Morland: 
A Visit to the Child at Nurse, and A Visit to the 
Boarding-School, by W. Ward (a pair), 78/. By 
and after J. R. Smith: The Promenade at Car- 
lisle House, 691. 

Messrs. Foster sold on the 12th inst. a portrait 
of Charles Lamb seated near a window, believed 
to be by H. Meyer, for 189J. A pair of silver 
sconces, London, 1684, fetched 91. 5s. an ounce ; 
and another pair, London, 1695, 91. 15s. an 
ounce. An antique Labrador Spa head of a 
negro, studded with diamonds, &c., fetched 
1051. 





Fine-Art Gossty. 

Mr. F. ©. Govtp is showing at the Con- 
tinental Gallery his original Westminster 
Cartoons, 1901-2, and _ illustrations to his 
amusing parody of Froissart, which should 
attract a large attendance. 


THERE is also open till the end of July an 
exhibition at 61, Jermyn Street, of water- 
colours, ‘Summer, In and Around London,’ by 
Mr. Fritz Althaus, and an oil painting, 
‘Ranelagh,’ by Messrs. Cutler, Paton, and 
Kilburne. 

Tue exhibition of the works of the late 
Benjamin Constant ended last Monday. The 
space occupied by his works is now filled by 
a collection of paintings by Madame Delasalle, 
the pupil of MM. Constant and J. P. Laurens. 
Her portrait of Constant has been bought by 
the State forthe Luxembourg. The Marchioness 
of Granby’s works will remain in the galleries 
throughout the season; also the portrait of 
Queen Alexandra. 

Tue sale at Messrs. Christie’s last Saturday 
was noteworthy for the price fetched by a 
Romney, the portrait of Miss Rodbard, after- 
wards the wife of General Sir Eyre Coote. 
This was knocked down to Mr. Agnew for 
10,500 guineas. A similar amount was paid 
in 1896 for Romney’s picture of the Ladies 
Spencer. 

THE sumptuous catalogue of the princely gift 
of Baron Adolphe de Rothschild to the Louvre 
is now ready, and the Baronne has directed 
that a copy of it be offered not only to the chief 
libraries in Paris, but also to the British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, and 
the University of Oxford. Nearly all the 
great national libraries in Europe are also to 
have acopy. This is excellent, so far as it goes, 
and it only now remains for the Louvre 
authorities to publish a popular catalogue such 
as that of the Rothschild bequest to the 
British Museum. These publications are of 
incalculable advantage to students who cannot 
afford costly compilations, and to the general 
public who visit such collections, 


Tue annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archzeological Association will be held this 
year at Brecon during the third week in 
August. The president will be Lord Glanusk, 
who occupied the same position when the 
Association visited Brecon exactly thirty years 
ago. An index to the fifth series of the 
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Archeologia Cambrensis (1884-1900) has been 
compiled and will shortly be published. 








MUSIC 


—— 


God save the King. By William H. Cum- 
mings. (Novello & Co.) 
A sooxk dealing with ‘‘The Origin and His- 
tory of the Music and Words of the National 
Anthem” is particularly suitable just at 
this season, while Dr. Cummings may be 
considered a specialist on the subject. It 
may seem extraordinary that the com. 
poser of our national tune should, in spite 
of all investigation, remain unknown; it 
seems, however, not to have sprung from one 
brain, but to be an outgrowth of an earlier 
tune. In the year 1814 Richard Clark 
published a book to show that Henry Carey 
was author both of the words and music, 
but in 1822 he brought out a new book, in 
which, discarding his Carey theory, he main- 
tained that Dr. John Bull wrote the music. 
This time he was very near the mark, for 
Dr. Cummings thinks, and with good reason, 
that our anthem was derived from an air by 
Bull. Clark’s new argument was, neverthe- 
less, a poor one. In Ward’s lives of the Pro- 
fessors of Gresham College he came across 
the index of a collection of Bull’s music, 
and, seeing one piece named ‘God save the 
King,’ at once rushed to the conclusion that 
“it must be the same tune which is sung at 
the present time ’—7.¢., in 1822. A medical 
man, by name Dr. Kitchener, was, however, 
actually the possessor of the volume, and he, 
excited by Clark’s statement, examined the 
tune marked ‘God save the Kinge,’ find- 
ing that it ‘is no more like the anthem 
now sung than a frog is like to an ox.” It 
consisted, in fact, of a ground of four notes 
used throughout the piece as a canto fermo. 
After some more shuffling statements, Clark, 
on the death of Kitchener (1840), bought 
this valuable Bull book, and then he dis- 
covered in itanother ‘‘Ayre”’ really bearing a 
remarkable resemblance tothe anthem ; but 
not content with this, he made a copy with 
alterations to make it still more like. Dr. 
Cummings, however, has in his library a 
transcript of the ‘“‘ Ayre”’ in question made 
from the volume of Bull’s music by Sir 
George Smart, ‘‘a most precise and careful 
man,” and by comparing the two the Clark 
garbling is made clear. Strange to say, the 
volume itself has disappeared. Dr. Cum- 
mings made inquiry of Clark’s widow in 
1876, but in vain; he, indeed, considers it 
doubtful ‘‘ whether it will ever again see 
the light.” It is, therefore, fortunate that 
Smart’s transcript has been preserved. 
The earliest publication of the words and 
music of our national anthem was in the 


‘first edition of ‘Thesaurus Musicus,’ which 


our author thinks was printed in 1740. He 
gives also much interesting information 
respecting the Latin version, ‘O Deus 
optime.’ The tune of ‘God save the King’ 
has been attributed to Lully, to Purcell, and 
even to Handel, but there seems little doubt, 
as stated, that the air by Bull referred 
to is the source whence it sprang. Dr. 
Cummings says, ‘‘ Of course, in the lapse of 
years, Bull’s tune has been altered and 
improved by the ‘ Vox Populi,’ an inevit- 
able and desirable process in the formation 


At the head of his book is the famous 
quotation from Beethoven’s diary: ‘I 
must show the English a little what a bless- 
ing they have in their ‘God save the King.’ ”’ 
These words were written when the com- 
poser was working at his ‘ Wellingtons 
Sieg, oder die Schlacht bei Vittoria,’ Op. 91, 
which also includes ‘Rule, Britannia.’ There 
was, by the way, another great composer 
who was impressed by our national anthem ; 
it is said that the enthusiasm with which 
it was sung in England gave Haydn the 
idea of writing his famous anthem ‘Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser.’ Our outline 
of the contents of Dr. Cummings’s book, 
though very brief, will, we hope, show its 
value and interest. In an appendix he 
gives the ‘God save the Kinge’ piece by 
Bull, the version of ‘God save our Lord 
the King’ in the ‘Thesaurus Musicus,’ 
Dr. Arne’s arrangement of the national 
anthem from his autograph manuscript in 
the British Museum, a notice of Dr. John 
Bull (with the Oxford portrait), &c. 








THE WEEK. 
Covent GARDEN.—‘ Die Meistersinger’; ‘ Aida’; ‘ L’Elisir 
d’Amore'; ‘ Roméo et Juliette’; ‘Carmen.’ 
QuEEN’s Hatut.—M. Pugno’s Orchestral Concert. 
Sr. JaMes’s HaLu.—Philbarmonic Concert. Mr. Harold 
Bauer's Recital. 
QUEEN'S HALu.—Herr Nikisch’s Orchestral Concert. 


Ar the third performance of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ last week, Frau Lohse impersonated 
Eva, and although her voice was not in the 
best order she sang well, and acted the part 
in a charmingly unaffected manner. The 
quintet in the second act fared badly: 
Madame Lohse’s voice was overpowered by 
the strong organ of Herr van Rooy, while 
Herr Pennarini’s tremulous tones still 
further marred the ensemble, if such unequal 

















singing ought to be thus termed. In the 
performance of ‘Aida’ on the following 
evening Madame Kirkby Lunn as Amneris 
displayed strong dramatic feeling ; her sing- 
ing, too, was excellent ; this artist is improv- 
ing day by day, and that must be because 
she tries by hard study to make the most of 
her natural gifts. Madame Nordica in the 
title rdle and Signor Caruso as Radames 
were both successful. 

On Saturday evening was performed for 
the first time since June, 1889, Donizetti’s 
‘L’Elisird’Amore.’ There are graceful melo- 
dies init, also showy roulades and cadenzas, 
which render the work grateful tosingers ; it 
sounds, however, very old-fashioned. There 
is much manner in it, but little matter; 
and one cannot, therefore, excuse or forget 
the weaknesses of the music. Anyhow, it is 
not suited to a big theatre like Covent 
Garden, and it suffered, too, from being 
mixed up with works made of far stronger 
stuff ; even on the same evening, in order to 
fill out the programme, ‘L’Elisir’ being a 
short opera, it was followed by the second 
act of ‘ Hinsel und Gretel,’ which threw it 
still further into the shade. Let us be fair 
to Donizetti: he produced a bright and 
successful bauble, and probably knew its 
slight artistic value. The libretto is vir- 
tually identical with that of Auber’s ‘Le 
Philtre,’ produced at Paris about a year 
before ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ came out at 
Naples. Prof. Prout, in the Monthly Musical 
Record for 1900 (February, March, and 
April), drew a ‘‘comparison’’ between the 
two works, in which he decidedly gave the 


preference to the French opera. Auber, by 
the way, might be allowed an occasional 
hearing at Covent Garden ; even the ‘Crown 
Diamonds,’ which survived longest, seems 
to have dropped out of the repertory. The 
interpreters of Donizetti’s opera were Mlle. 
Regina Pacini, Mlle. Delmar, and Signori 
Scotti, Pini-Corsi, and Caruso, in which 
caste chief success fell to the male sex. 
Mesdames Lohse and Fritzi Scheff were 
heard to advantage in Humperdinck’s music. 

‘Roméo et Juliette’ was given on Tues- 
day evening, with Madame Melba and M. 
Saleza in the title rdles. The prima donna 
was in excellent voice and sang superbly, 
while the tenor also deserved high praise. 
Madame Melba, as actress, is beginning to 
show much more life and warmth. 

On Wednesday Madame Calvé made her 
first appearance this season in ‘ Carmen.’ 
All that we need say respecting her familiar 
impersonation of the unhappy heroine is 
that it is as forcible and characteristic as 
ever. Her deportment and gestures are 
vivid. As the light-hearted cigarette-girl 
she flung her arms upwards, her hands and 
very fingers showing excitement; but after 
the shuffled cards foretold her death the 
direction of the arms was downward and 
the movements of the hands nervous. The 
contrast was striking. Madame Calvé has 
made a wonderful study of the part, yet 
there were moments when the art was a little 
too much in evidence. She sang magni- 
ficently. M. Maréchal, from the Paris Opéra 
Comique, impersonated José with skill and 
intensity; he sang well, though his voice 
is of somewhat dry quality. M. Flon con- 
ducted. 

We have already referred to M. Pugno’s 
two interesting pianoforte recitals at the 
Queen’s Hall, but the orchestral concert 
given by him yesterday week deserves 
notice. He played a concerto by Mozart 
which, though it contains some of the com- 
poser’s finest music, appears never to have 
been played here before. It is in = flat 
(Kichel Cat., No. 271), and was written in 
1771. Beethoven is usually credited with 
having broken through the rule of reserving 
the entrance of the solo instrument untii 
after the first futt/, but in this work we 
find Mozart opening up that new path. 
Nowadays, however, musicians know much 
more about Wagner and Tschaikowsky 
than about Haydn and Mozart. M. Pugno, 
by his refined interpretation of the solo 
part, created a legitimate sensation. He 
was also heard to rare advantage in con- 
certos by Beethoven and Saint-Saéns. M. 
Colonne conducted with marked care and 
skill. 

The programme of the Philharmonic 
Concert last Thursday week was devoted 
principally to Wagner. Considering, how- 
ever, the many opportunities which the 
public has of hearing excerpts from that 
master’s works, it seems as if music of 
greater interest might have been selected. 
Mr. Harold Bauer played the solo part of 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto ; his technique 
was perfect, and his rendering of the music 
displayed intelligence, power, and restraint ; 
it compelled admiration, and yet it did not re- 
vealthe whole soul of the composer. Friulein 
Miinchhoff, the vocalist, was highly successful. 
While speaking of the excellent pianist, 





Mr. Bauer, we may just mention his per- 
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formance of Schumann’s seldom heard 
‘Kreisleriana’ at his recital on Tuesday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall. Here again 
one could not but recognize the technical 
skill, the definite conception of the music, 
and the clear manner in which it was con- 
veyed to the listener; and yet he seemed, 
if we may so express it, to come between 
the composer and the audience. It is, of 
course, difficult—we might, indeed, say im- 
possible—to explain one’s feelings without 
saying too much or too little. But now for 
one piece of definite criticism. The dragging 
rate at which some of the movements were 
taken was wrong. It was quite contrary to 
the reading of Clara Schumann, who knew 
her husband’s intentions, and who, more- 
over, was wholly in sympathy with his music. 
Tradition in time, of course, becomes a cold 
mannerism, a meaningless affectation ; as 
yet, however, the Clara Schumann readings 
ought to prevail, to be followed in spirit if 
not in actual letter. 

Herr Nikisch gave the first of two 
orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. The programme in- 
cluded Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
No. 3, and the Symphony in a. There 
were many fine points in the rendering of 
both works, especially in the overture 
and the first movement of the symphony, 
but others which amounted at times to 
mannerisms; attention to details dis- 
turbed the general effect of the music. 
As in the ‘Polish’ Symphony at the London 
Festival, so now in movements from 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite in pv, Herr Nikisch 
again showed his power as a conductor. Is 
he in special sympathy with that music? Is 
it a genre which he has specially cultivated ? 
Of his second concert, announced for yes- 
terday, we hope to give an account next 
week. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Mite. Exits SpRAVKA gave a concert at the 
Prince’s Hall Concert- Room last Thursday 
week. Her renderings of Chopin’s ‘ Fantaisie- 
Polonaise,’ Op. 61, and of five of Schumann’s 
‘ Fantasie-Stiicke,’ Op. 12, proved her to be a 
clever pianist, and one who possesses intelli- 
gence and feeling ; occasional exaggeration of 
tone or sentiment was evidently caused by 
nervousness. 


Tue great and well-deserved success of Herr 
Kreisler at his violin recital last Friday week, 
at St. James’s Hall, deserves record. He can 
play music of which technical display is the 
principal feature with skill and brilliancy, but 
he can also worthily interpret the great masters. 
Tartini’s ‘Il Trillo del Diavolo’ and a Bach 
‘Preludium’ were rendered with true insight 
into the music. He is an artist who ought to 
achieve a great and lasting reputation. 

Mr. Davin BispHam gave his second recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. 
There was a good audience, and his reading of 
‘Enoch Arden,’ with pianoforte music by 
Strauss, performed by Mr. Bird, proved highly 
successful. The recital unfortunately clashed 
with the Nikisch concert, so we will take the 
next, and, from what we hear, not distant oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Bispham recite the 
Tennyson poem. 

MapamMe ADELINA Pattr gave a so-called 
Coronation Concert at the Albert Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. With one exception the 


programme contained familiar songs and pieces 
interpreted by well-known artists. The novelty 
was the spirited ‘The King’s Song,’ sung by Mr. 





Ben Davies. Madame Patti met with great 
success and granted the usual encores. The 
last Patti concert of the season will take place 
at the Albert Hall on July 14th. 


At the Kubelik concert at St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon the Bohemian orchestra 
from Prague, under the direction of Oskar 
Nedbal, made its last appearance. The pro- 
gramme opened with Dvordk’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony. The reading of the romantic slow 
movement was most delicate. The other sec- 
tions of the work were interpreted with intelli- 
gence and life, although the tone of the strings 
was not sufficiently strong, and that of the brass 
occasionally coarse. Theviolinist in Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in p minor and in Saint-Saéns’s effec- 
tive Rondo Capriccioso was at his best. 


Dr. Jos. Mantuani, Custos of the Musical 
Section of the Imperial Library of Vienna, has 
forwarded to us anarticle, ‘Schubertiana,’ con- 
tributed by him to Die Musik, which has been 
printed separately. It contains a most interest- 
ing and valuable account of some Schubert 
autographs which were discovered a few years 
back in an old case in St. Peter’s Church, 
Vienna. How they came there and how they 
were discovered is a curious story—one which 
is briefly related by our author, and which shall 
be still more briefly told by us. We shall 
give, in fact, just the outline of it. Joseph 
Preindl, capellmeister of St. Peter’s from 1780 
to 1823, was succeeded by Joseph Blahak, who 
was a friend of the well-known publisher Anton 
Diabelli. His successor was the son-in-law 
of Diabelli, Joseph Greipel, who allowed his 
father-in-law to deposit a large quantity of 
music in two cases in the archives department 
of the church, which finally became his property. 
When Greipel died one of them fell as legacy 
to the organist—who sold its contents for a small 
sum—the other to the church. The contents of 
the latter have been thoroughly examined by 
Herr Carl Rouland, the present capellmeister, 
we believe, of St. Peter’s. The earliest Schu- 
bert autograph bears the date 1815, the latest, 
October, 1828; in the following month, as 
our readers will remember, Schubert’s short 
life came toanend. The first autograph, ‘ Ein 
Friulein klagt,’ is of special interest. Two 
other autograph versions of this song are known: 
one in the Berlin Library, which served as text 
for the Breitkopf & Hartel critical edition of 
Schubert’s works (series xx. No. 27), and a frag- 
ment in possession of Dr. Friedlander, of Berlin. 
The newly discovered autograph is believed by 
Dr. Mantuani to be an ‘‘ Umarbeitung” of the 
Berlin version ; anyhow, the differences are so 
important that he prints it in full. Then there 
isa fragment of ‘Die Nonne’ (not the better- 
known ‘Die junge Nonne’), which, curiously, 
almost completes the autograph of the first part 
of the song which formerly belonged to N. 
Dumba. Of 1828 there are no fewer than five 
autographs, One is the Pianoforte Sonata in p, 
which differs somewhat from the Breitkopf & 
Hiirtel reading ; a second, the song ‘Glaube, 
Hoffnung und Liebe’ ; a third, the aria for tenor 
solo and chorus, ‘ Intende voci orationis mez’ ; 
and a fourtha ‘Tantum Ergo.’ The most in- 
teresting, however, is ‘‘Hymnus an den heiligen 
Geist, Miirz, 1828; Frz. Schubert, Oct. instru- 
mentiert.” The hymn in the Breitkopf edition is 
only for voices, as in the Berlin autograph which 
bears the date May, 1828. Hence three stages 
of the composition are now known to us. This 
scoring of the hymn was one of Schubert’s latest 
efforts. The work, with this newly discovered 
instrumental accompaniment, will be published 
by Dr. Mantuani. Among the discovered auto- 
graphs was one by Beethoven, but what it is we 
are at present unable to say. It is easy to 
understand how a manuscript of that master’s 
music came into Diabelli’s possession. 


A NUMBER of autograph letters of dis- 
tinguished musicians of the nineteenth century 
were sold by auction last week at the Hotel 





Drouot, Paris. One by Meyerbeer went for 
only 8 francs, but one by Donizetti fetched 
24 and another by Rossini 26 francs. The 
highest price realized was for a very short letter 
by Mendelssohn, which was sold for 35 francs, 
Of music, an air from Lalo’s ‘ Roi d’Ys’ brought 
in 96, a melody (‘ Les Méres ’) of Massenet 96, 
and a romance of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
132 francs. 


THE management of the Berlin Opera-House 
is said to have received the score of a fairy 
opera by Herr Humperdinck, which is to be 
produced in November. 

Tae Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, in view of the 
unveiling of the Liszt statue at Weimar, which 
took place on May 3lst, published a double 
number devoted exclusively to the master and 
his music. In a thoughtful article by August 
Stradal, entitled ‘ Der Einfluss Franz Liszt’s auf 
die Musikwelt,’ the writer reminds musicians 
of the strong influence which he exerted over his 
contemporaries, including Wagner, and which he 
still exerts over the most prominent German 
composers of the day. Schumann, by the way, 
who founded the Zeitschrift fiir Musik, already 
in 1839 wrote of Liszt as a ‘*much moved and 
moving spirit.” Opinions differ as to the com- 
poser’s creative power, but in his earnest aims 
to extend the boundaries of his art he has found 
many followers, and chief among them Richard 
Strauss. 

Le Ménestrel of June 15th states that some 
manuscripts of Liszt have been discovered among 
the papers of a Hungarian gentleman recently 
deceased: three Hungarian Rhapsodies and 
some sacred music. 

Side-Lights on Harmony is the title of a work 
by Mr. Louis B. Prout, son of the distinguished 
Dublin professor, Dr. Ebenezer Prout, published 
by Messrs. Augener. Though small in compass 
the book contains thoughtful and interesting 
matter. It commences with a paper, ‘ The Tonal 
Aspectof Harmony,’ read by Mr. Prout beforethe 
Musical Association in 1891, while the remainder 
consists of ‘The Philosophical Side of some 
Laws of Harmony,’a series of articles published 
last year in the Monthly Musical Record. These 
articles are described by the author in his pre- 
face as “fa kind of running commentary” 
on his father’s ‘Harmony: its Theory and 
Practice,’ one in which he shows not only an 
intelligent, but also an independent mind. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Mr. Josef Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tves. Coronation Concert, 2 30, St. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Herr van Rooy’s Song Recital, 3.15, St. James's Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


——.— 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness.— Vol. 
XIII. Twelfth Night ; or, What You Will. 
(Lippincott Company.) 

In thirteen volumes Dr. Horace Howard 

Furness has given us twelve Shakspearean 

masterpieces. This, since the first 

volume appeared in 1873, represents close 
on thirty years of hard, conscientious, and 
satisfactory labour, and renders probable 
enough the report which has been circu- 
lated that the editor, abandoning to other 
hands the historical dramas, will content 
himself with completing the tragedies and 
comedies. On the scale on which the latest 
variorum edition is being conducted the 
completion of his self-imposed task repre- 
sents as much accomplishment as the con- 
ditions of human life ordinarily permit. 

Those by whose aid the labour has been 

assisted or lightened have dropped off dur- 
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ing its progress, and the latest volume bears 
the touching ‘‘in memoriam” dedication 
for which we have now grown accustomed to 
look. The progress of the work has been 
assiduously followed in our columns, where- 
in also its plan has been more than once 
explained. We may rest content, accord- 
ingly, with repeating that each volume is 
complete in itself, and ats a of its 
fellows, and adding that ‘ Twelfth Night; or, 
What You Will,’ is marked by the same 
sanity in summing up controversial ques- 
tions that has distinguished previous 
volumes, from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ to 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 

Just too late in its appearance was 
this edition of ‘Twelfth Night’ to be 
available for the performance at Her 
Majesty’s, which, without being ideal in all 
respects, was admirable as illustration, 
included some notable impersonations, and 
was unique in mise en scene, This is a 
matter of the less consequence since the 
edition, though histrionic achievement is not 
neglected in the record, is mainly intended 
for the student of the text. 

Contrasted with that of many other plays, 
the text of ‘ Twelfth Night’ is exemplary in 
correctness. It is derived wholly from the 
first folio, in which it first appeared. At the 
outset of his labours Dr. Furness is almost 
jubilant over the fact that no quarto was 
published in the poet’s lifetime to mar what 
may be called the serenity of the first folio 
and to perplex editors and commentators 
with suggestions and emendations. Such 
errors as occur are said to be as a rule 
typographical, and things regarded as such 
even are not always wrong. The latest 
issue of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
shows how what in ‘King Henry VIII.’ 
was considered as a printer’s error—the 
word ‘‘legative’’—and was corrected into 
“legatine” in all modern editions, was accu- 
rate, ‘‘ legative” being justified by use ex- 
tending over centuries. The word “ dex- 
teriously,” used in the present play by the 
Clown when Olivia asks him can he prove 
her a fool, ‘‘ Dexteriously, good Madona,” 
I. v. 58, has been taken for a misprint or 
an intentional corruption. It occurs, how- 
ever, in Bacon’s ‘Advancement of Learn- 
ing’—‘“‘ He cannot form a man so dex- 
teriously”’—a coincidence from which the 
advocates of the Bacon-Shakspeare theory 
may draw what consolation they can. 
‘“‘ Dexterious’’ and ‘‘ dexterical” are, how- 
ever, found in other writers of the same 
period. 

Exceptionally pure as is the text, it is not 
devoid of difficulty. Some cruces remain, 
and one or two of them have given rise to 
boundless conjecture. In the case of the 
best known the editor’s treatment is wholly 
commendable. The most famous of all 
occurs Act II. se. v. ll. 40-1, where 
Malvolio, dreaming over his ambitious 
hope of marrying Olivia, says, ‘‘ There is 
example for ’t: The Lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe.” 
On this enigmatical phrase commentators 
have wasted any amount of ingenuity, the 
mere summary of their conclusions or con- 
jectures occupying in the present volume 
nearly five closely printed pages. We can- 
not but surmise that Malvolio has some 
obscure recollection of the marriage of the 





Duchess of Malfi, or Amalfi, with her steward 





Antonio, the Bolognese. Webster’s famous 
play on the subject did not appear until 
twenty-three years after the performance of 
‘Twelfth Night,’ but the story itself was 
extant in Bandello, in Belle-Forest, and in 
Painter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ with which, 
as a source of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and other 
plays, Shakspeare was provedly familiar. 
How this lady, who belonged to the family 
of Aragon, could become the Lady of the 
Strachy we know not; neither are we 
anxious further to swell the controversy to 
which the phrase has given rise. What Dr. 
Furness has to say on the subject meets all 
requirements of the general reader, to whom 
difficulty rarely presents itself except when 
conjured up by the potent magic of dul- 
ness. ‘I am not,” says he, ‘‘ of those who 
demand a solution of every puzzle; a cer- 
tain mystery, like Lord Bacon’s ‘lie,’ doth 
ever add pleasure.’’ Equally satisfactory is 
he in dealing with a kindred mystery. In 
a well-known passage Sir Andrew says to 
Feste, ‘‘Insooth, thou wast in very 
gracious fooling last night, when thou 
spok’st of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians 
passing the Equinoctial of Queubus.”’ A 
poet such as Leigh Hunt is required to indi- 
cate what magnificent suggestion lies hid 
between these enigmatical phrases. Dr. 
Furness naturally sought them in Rabelais, 
where they are not. It is probable that the 
most prosaic of knights, the contributor to 
Sir Toby’s luxury and the world’s delight, 
misquoted the allusions of Feste. Yet a hope 
is not to be abandoned that in some book 
of drolleries yet to be rediscovered lurks 
further information concerning the Vapians 
and the equinoctial of Queubus. Nothing 
in Rabelais or the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights’ seems more prodigal of promised 
delight than this missing volume. 

‘‘ Youngest wren of nine,”’ instead of ‘ of 
mine,” Dr. Furness is bound to give up, 
though we are sorry to lose it. Among the 
idiotic conjectures which, with due repudia- 
tion, the editor is bound to record, is John- 
son’s suggestion, adopted in subsequent 
editions, that for Sir Toby’s insolent counsel 
to Malvolio, ‘‘Goe, sir, rub your Chaine 
with crums,” we should read, ‘‘ Goe, sir, rub 
your chin with crums.” The slightest 
knowledge of a harness-room shows what 
was Sir Toby’s meaning. It is curious that 
Johnson, one of the most erudite and 
sensible of commentators, favours not seldom 
the wildest conjectures. 

In a note on Maria’s declaration to Feste, 
Act I. se. v., ‘‘ My Lady will hang thee for 
thy absence,” to which Feste replies, ‘‘ Let 
her hang me: he that is well hang’de in 
this world, needs to feare no colours,’’ the 
editor says, ‘“‘It is incredible that Olivia 
should possess the power of life and death 
over her servant.” To this we can only say, 
‘“‘ Scarcely.” Up to modern times the power 
of life and death seems to have existed 
unrepealed in certain Scotch baronies, 
though the possessors of such have owned 
that its exercise in recent days would have 
involved serious and possibly fatal con- 
sequences. 

On the interesting allusion to the per- 
formance of ‘Twelfth Night’ in the diary 
of John Manningham, Dr. Furness has much 
to say. Some passages treated as obscure 
become simple enough when the fact is 
accepted that Shakspeare would be guilty 





of allusions which, viewed from the stand- 
point of to-day, are offensive or obscene, 
but had nothing to shock the sense of Tudor 
times. Biographers and commentators are 
united in their determination that Shak- 
speare shall occupy a moral pedestal such as 
no writer of the times, except it were Roger 
Ascham, claimed to mount. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, in the interest 
of scholarship, that more of the comedies 
will receive the enlightened treatment 
already awarded ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing,’ ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 








THE WEEK. 


ComrEpy.—‘ Lord of his House,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By George Hawtrey. 

WyNDHAM S.—Afternoon Entertainment: ‘The Queen of 
the Roses,’ a Comedy in Three [really four] Acts. By 
Alfred C. Calmour. 

GARRICK. — Representations of Madame Bernhardt: ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias’; ‘ Fédora.’ 


A sEASON on which many sanguine 
anticipations were built seems likely to end 
—if, indeed, it have not already ended—in 
collapse. Most of the novelties to which 
managers trusted have disappeared from 
the bills and have been succeeded by 
revivals, and the one or two belated pieces 
which have waited until to-day are of the 
feeblest and most primitive type. So far as 
they have been seen, the French pieces are 
of moderate interest, and it remains for the 
Théatre de l’Huvre—the representations of 
which have, in consequence of the action of 
the censure, been given privately at a small 
theatre in Bayswater—to redeem them from 
insignificance. 

‘Lord of his House,’ by Mr. Hawtrey, 
with which the Comedy has reopened, 
should either have been better or worse. As 
it is, it escapes serious condemnation by 
incurring the charge of nullity. It is to 
some extent a modernization of Tom Taylor’s 
‘Still Waters Run Deep,’ and is not with- 
out suggestions of a sheaf of pieces by 
H. J. Byron, including ‘ Not such a Fool as 
he Looks.’ Its hero, who seems to have been 
intended for the author’s brother, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, is a languid and self-indulgent 
man, whom neither remonstrance nor solici- 
tation can induce to take any share in the 
world. A sort of Athelstan the Unready, 
he inspires in his young and ambitious wife 
a feeling closely allied to contempt. This 
reaches a climax when, the representation of 
the county becoming vacant, he refuses, 
through pure indolence, to contest it. The 
candidate on whom falls ultimately the 
choice of the Conservative committee is a 
“‘carpet-bagger,” a pushing lawyer, who 
has in early days been a lover of the 
heroine. He fights the constituency from 
her house, and, finding her profoundly 
interested in his cause, seeks to revive the 
former relations. While assuming airs 
of virtuous indignation, the matron does 
nothing to repress his assiduities, and even 
meets him and but half repels his embraces 
during her husband’s absence and at a 
sufficiently compromising hour of the morn- 
ing. This indiscreet interview is arrested 
by the return of her husband, who demands 
admission by the window. Phoebe Chandos, 
the wife, whose hair has been sadly touzled 
by her lover’s impertinences, seeks to escape, 
only to find herself confronted with a sus- 
picious and meddlesome old woman, who 
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stands in the doorway in an attitude similar 
to that of Sophie Fullgarney in ‘ The Gay 
Lord Quex.’ A situation recalling the screen 
scene in ‘The School for Scandal’ follows. 
Arthur Chandos refuses to listen to any 
accusation against his wife, and burns 
unread the letter supposed to convict her of 
domestic treachery, and in so doing gains 
her respect and affection and becomes 
for the first time lord in his house. 
Mr. Frederick Kerr displayed as Arthur 
Chandos good comic gifts, and Miss Nina 
Boucicault as his wife played with a sure- 
ness of touch not common on our stage. 
Mrs. Charles Calvert was broadly comic as 
the meddlesome old woman, and Mr. R. C. 
Herz and Miss Mab Paul were amusing as 
two young lovers who elude the vigilance 
of their elders. 

‘The Queen of the Roses’ is a costume 
lay of the eighteenth century, some of the 
usiness of which seems to have been 

suggested by ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Its simple story serves as a peg on which 
to hang much incongruous matter and 
many unavailing effects. It is made up of 
familiar incidents, which, after being lugged 
in neck and crop, serve no purpose. ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ introduces gipsies, so 
‘The Queen of the Roses’ must have a 
gipsy, whcse vague revelations or predic- 
tions have no influence whatever upon the 
succeeding action. Mr. Calmour obtained 
the services of some good actors, but his 
work, so far as regards the stage, is not 
viable. 

Having abandoned her ré/e of Francesca 
in ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ Madame Bern- 
hardt is going through a round of the 
characters in which she is constantly seen. 
Her appearances as Marguerite Gautier 
and Fédora are always welcome, but are 
so familiar that no further word remains 
to be said concerning them. She is this 
season at her best, and the support accorded 
her is better than usual. 








Dramatic Cossiy. 


Ir will grieve the Jovers of art, but astonish 
no one accustomed to the ineptitudes of the 
censure, to learn that the promised performances 
at the Novelty of the Théatre de 1’@iuvre have 
been prohibited, and that the ‘ Monna Vanna’ of 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck has had to be confined 
toa private entertainment. While the last Palais 
Royal obscenity is allowed to be given in an 
English translation, a fine work of a young 
master who has come rapidly to the fore is 
treated as though it were a pornographic atro- 
city. Unhesitatingly we declare that ‘Monna 
Vanna’ is, in respect of morality, as of litera- 
ture, cleanlier and better not only than the 
Zazas, Saphos, and Dames de chez Maxime, 
but also than the Mauds or Demi-Vierges, and 
the Francescas da Rimini, in which a higher 
flight is attempted. Once more the caprice of 
our censure brings contempt upon us, and 
makes, or should make, us the laughing-stock 
of Europe. 


SHort, indeed, has been the run at the 
Shaftesbury of ‘The Grass Widow’ of Mrs. 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley, and the piece has now 
been withdrawn in favour of the ‘Jedbury, Jun.,’ 
of the same author. The cast with which this 
piece is now given contains none of the original 
exponents upon its first production in England 
at Terry's Theatre on February 14th, 1896. 
Mr. Christopher Jedbury, Jun., was then 
played by Mr, Frederick Kerr, his father by Mr. 





John Beauchamp, the heroine by Miss Maude 
Millett, and Whimper, the butler, by Mr. Gilbert 
Farquhar. These parts are now respectively 
assigned to Mr. Frank Worthing, Mr. Walter 
Howe, Miss Grace Lane, and Mr. Sydney Pax- 
ton. In regard of improbability there is not 
much to choose between the two pieces, but 
‘Jedbury, Jun.,’ has a kind of neatness and 
prettiness which ‘ The Grass Widow’ lacked. 


THE fact that Madame Bernhardt has secured 
the ‘ King Arthur’ of Mr. Comyns Carr, and will 
produce it in Paris in a version by M. Federer, 
has been widely announced. With characteristic 
perversity the great artist elects to play not 
Guinevere, but Lancelot, or, as another contra- 
dictory account says, King Arthur. 


‘Just a Man’s Fancy,’ with Mr. George 
Hawtrey as the butler, the author (Mr. W. 
Gayer MacKay) as Dick Gaythorne, and Miss 
Jessie Ferrar as the heroine, serves as the lever 
de rideau at the Comedy, and is received with 
favour. 


Nort to be behind other actor-managers, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson will begin on July Ist at the 
Lyric Theatre a series of afternoon perform- 
ances of ‘Hamlet,’ in which he will play 
Hamlet and Miss Gertrude Elliott Ophelia. 
Mr. Louis Lablache is spoken of as the probable 
King. 

A REVIVAL of Oscar Wilde’s comedy ‘A Woman 
of No Importance ’ is promised by Mrs. Lewis 
Waller at the Royalty. 


*‘Davip GaRRIckK,’ with Mr. Wyndham as the 
eponymous hero, and Miss Mary Moore as Ada 
Ingot,is the latest, and, let it be added, far away 
the most popular revival at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Mr. William Farren reappears as Simon Ingot. 


Cart. MarsHALt’s new rendering of ‘La 
Bataille de Dames’ will be supported by Miss 
Winifred Emery, Miss Daisy Thomas, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. H. B. Irving, and Mr. Marsh 
Allen. 


On the afternoon of July 4th ‘The Hedonists,’ 
by Mrs. Ashton-Jonson, the second choice of 
the Playgoers’ Club, is to be given at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. M.—J. N. F.—S. W.—R. P.— 
F, L.—received. 


H. B.—Many thanks. 
A. J. H.—Already allotted. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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and Map.—Prof. Cvijic on the Structure of the Ralkan Peninsula. By 
Dr. Karl Peucker. With Sketch Map.—Admiralty Surveys during the 
Year 1901.—Reviews: Asia- nye a Africa: Early Travel 
in Angola. America: The French in Canada; The Norsemen in 
America, Physical Geograp' oy "The Sea-Coust. Commercial Geo- 
graphy. General : Toscanelli’s =} —The Monthly Record —Obituary : 
Sir Andrew Clarke.—Meetings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Session 1901-1902.—Geographical Literature of the Month.—New Maps. 

Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


(THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


JULY Number. Price 6d. 
Principal Contents, 


DO WE POSSESS CHRIST’S PHOTOGRAPH? The Authorized 
. English Statement of M. Paul Vignon’s recent remarkable Dis- 
coveries. 


STEWART WOMEN. By G.S. Street. 
KING ALFONSO XIII. By Roberto de Palacio. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

















Established 1849 CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 

KPPs's COCOA, The most nutritious, 

Fess COCOA. Grateful and comforting. 


FRPPS's COCOA. For breakfast and supper. 





Eress COCOA. With natural flavour only, 
INNEFORD'’S tot AGN ESA, 
he best remedy 
ACIDITY of the | STOMACH, °F REA RTBURN, 
HEADACHE, JT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest —— for poy Constitutions, 
RD’ Ss aud Infants. 


DINNEFORD ’$ MAGNESIA, 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s, net. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 
P.C. G.C.8.1. D.C.L. (Oxon.) LL.D. (Cantab. ) ERS. 





NOW READY, price 5s. net. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 
THE CENTURY. 


By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Litt. LL.D. 


“In forty-two compact, clearly written chapters, the author contrives to say all that 
general readers will care to know about the general progress of the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, and Rhodesia during the last century.”—Daily News, 





NOW READY, price 5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


By W. H. WITHROW, M.A. D.D. F.R.S.C. 


“‘Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and instructive, and 
raises the most hopeful anticipations as to the usefulness of the series that it begins so well.” 
Scotsman, 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Liurrep, London and Edinburgh. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROYAL ASCOT: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 





BY 
GEO. I. CAWTHORNE and R. S. HEROD. 


Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d, net. 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 
And Phases of Church Work. 


BY 
CHAS. H. DANT. 


With i6 Full-Page Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA. 


A Record of Agriculture and Land Settlements, Trade and Manufacturing Industries, 
Finance and Administration, from the Rise of the British Power in 1757 
to the Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837, 


By ROMESH DUTT, C.LE. 


Post 8vo, 78s. 6d. 


** Mr. Dutt is to be congratulated on his undertaking.”— Daily News. 
“This volume deserves high recommendation, and is valuable to the professed economist.” 
St. James's Gazette, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Liatrrep, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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NEW SPORTING BOOKS 


First Edition sold out on day of publication. 
Second Impression ready next Monday. 
In 1 vol. 400 pp. demy 8vo, with nearly 150 Illus- 
trations, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT 


Written and illustrated by NICHOLAS EVERITT, 
Author of ‘Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun.’ 


Pike Fishing—Kel Bobbing and Spearing—Snipe Shoot- 
ing — Decoys, how to make Use of them — Tubbing— 
‘Wakes ”"—Flighting—Shooting Decoy Flighting Ponds— 
Punt Gunning—Curres and their Habits—Long-Winged 
Fowl and their Habits—Stalking Horses, Real and Artificial 
—Shore eS Ce he for Wild- 
Fowling—Marshland Shooting—Sandhill Shooting—Swamp 
Shooting—Rough Shooting—Pheasants, from Shell to Shot 
—Otter Hunting—Yachting: Ancient Yachts and Ancient 
Customs ; Yachting in the Forties, Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, 
Kighties, and Nineties ; The First Yacht Club; Yachts and 
Yacht Racing from 1800 to 1900, &e. 


Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, printed on special paper, 
with numerous Full-Page Plates in Photogravure, limited 
to 100 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, 
price 2/. 2s. net. 


Lllustrated Prospectus post free. 


’ 
SHOTS from a LAWYER'S GUN— 
an AMUSING BOOK on SPORTING LAW. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

The /7ELD says :—‘‘ We have read this book from be- 
ginning to end with great pleasure. A book for every sports- 
man to buy and read,” 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The VIKING STRAIN. A Powerful 


and Realistic Novel. By A. G@. HALES, War Corre- 
spondent. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 352 pp. 6s. 


The SCOTSMAN says:—‘*Undoubtedly as powerful 
and exciting a piece of fiction as has been penned for some 
considerable time.”’ 


WAR HORSES, PAST, PRESENT, 


and FUTURE; or, Life among the Remounts in South 
Africa. By SYDNEY GALVAYNE, Honorary Lieu- 
tenant Remount Corps; Author of ‘The Horse,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE WORK PUBLISHED. 


The VETERINARY MANUAL (for 


Horse Owners). By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
About 600 pages, profusely illustrated. SECOND EDI- 
TION, Revised. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The GROOM’S GUIDE: his Duties 


and How to Perform Them. By F. T. BARTON. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


HOW to CHOOSE a HORSE; or, 


Selection before Purchase. Cloth, 2s. net. 


NEW SPORTING NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN ROYAL COLOURS. By Nat Gould. 


A Story of the Coronation Derby. 
SPORTING SKETCHES. By Nat Gould. 
A RACECOURSE TRAGEDY. By Nat Gould. 
WARNED OFF. By Nat Gould. 
SETTLING DAY. By Nat Gould. 
LIFE’S WEB. By Nat Gould. 
KING of the RANGES. By Nat Gould. 
OUTRIDDEN. By Fox Russell. 
A JUDAS of TO-DAY. By Fox Russell. 
TRICKED. By Fox Russell. 
SNOOKER'S RACING ADVENTURES. By 


ON the GRASS. By G. G. 
ROMANCES of the ROAD. By “Thormanby.” 
24 pp. Catalogue of Sporting Books on application, 


A STABLE MYSTERY. By Nat Gould. 64d. 
HIS LAST CHANCE, &c. By Nat Gould. 6d. 


R, A. EVERETT & CO., 
42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ODE ON THE DAY OF 

THE CORONATION of 

KING EDWARD VII. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Small 4to, price 2s. 6d, net. 
* * Also an Edition de Luxe, printed upon 
Japanese Veilum, bound in parchment, limited to 
150 Copies for Sale, price 10s. 6d, net. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.—“ His poem is published with appro- 
priately regal magnificence of paper and margin. 
And the magnificence is not only material. There 
is a suggestion all through it of the os magna 
sonaturum which exactly fits the great occasion. 
its theme is the obvious one, not obviously treated, 
or the strange growth of our greatness, the mystery 
of our future, the awful responsibility of our 
present. Who will surpass its fit splendour of 
words, who will equal its grave memory of the 
solemn tenure on which we hold the glories of our 
vast inheritance ?” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We have some- 
times had cause to protest against Mr. Watson’s 
utterances on Imperial affairs ; but we are glad to 
make amends now, and to say that there is no man 
living who uses the King’s English with such 
stately grace as he,” 

SPHECTATOR.—“ A poem wholly worthy of the 
occasion, diguified yet never frigid in sentiment, 
ornate yet never sophisticated in diction, instinct 
with the spirit of sober Imperialism, and marked 
by the almost unerring felicity of phrase that has 
always distinguished Mr. Watson’s best work.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ His poemisasonorous 
wave of brooding, reminiscential passion, envelop- 
ing and volatilizing all his thought. Like Milton's 
poetic references to politics, Mr. Watson’s are in 
matter slight and not very new, but in manner how 
superlative! The poetry of his conception is 
enough to make the poem the loftiest of its family ; 
his rhetoric, intellectual and melodious, makes it 
the most certain of endurance.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“His thought is bold and 
dignified, and he raises the whole subject from 
mere prettiness to the character of a grave and 
weighty message to the nation. The treatment is 
in sympathy with the thought. The ode glows 
with colour, laid on with the boldness of conscious 
power. The imagery is at once just, daring, and 
beautiful, suggestive of the largeness of the theme, 
the vastness of our history.” 

SPEAKER,—“ He has developed his subject 
largely and characteristically, in verse that charms 
us by its marmorean property of style, the un- 
strained distinction of its rhythms, and its un- 
flagging aptitude of expression. But two other 
qualities which Mr. Watson possesses in an eminent 
degree are exhibited in this Ode; one is the power 
of composition, which is rare among English writers 
of any kind; the other is the sense of history, 
which he shares with no other living poet.” 

MORNING LEADER,—“ Its structure is mas- 
sively harmonious, and it is built up with an archi- 
tectonic grandeur which is rare in contemporary 
poetry. It is not a rambling series of lines, but 
a finely proportioned monument, rising in calm 
dignity from plinth to pinnacle.” 

ECHO.—“ It is powerful and suggestive, full of 
real insight and sympathy into the true position of 
a king who comes into such a mighty heritage.” 

STAR,—‘“ The Ode booms and tolls sonorous 
music throbbing with sombre epigram.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETT #L.—“ Every one will 
want to buy it.” 





Of all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





CONSTABLE’S NEW LIST. 


—>— 
NOW READY. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S WORK. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: 


A Plea for a National Policy. 
Price 6s. 


Mr. W. S. Litty, in ‘India and its Problems,’ says :— 
‘*One of the weightiest political works, in my judgment, 
published during the last half-century.” 


MR. G. S. STREET'S NEW WORK. 
A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘ A Book of Stories,’ ‘ The Auto- 


biography of a Boy,’ &c 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By EDWARD HUTTON, 


Author of ‘ Frederic Uvedale.’ 


Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


TIBERIUS the TYRANT. By J.C. 


TARVER, Author of ‘Gustave Flaubert,’ &c. 
With a Portrait. Price 15s. net. 


MAXIMILIAN I., HOLY ROMAN 
EMPEROR. By R. W. SETON WATSON, 
(Stanhope Historical Essay.) Illustrated. Price 
5s. net. 


MOTOR VEHICLES and MOTORS. 
Second Edition. By WORBY BEAUMONT. 
About 450 Illustrations. Price 42s, net. 


ENGLISH CORONATION 


RECORDS. By L. G. WICKHAM LEGG. 
Limited Edition. Imp. 8vo, illustrated, price 
31s. 6d, net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
The BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart 


E. WHITE, Author of ‘ The Westerners.’ 


The BATTLE-GROUND. By Ellen 
GLASGOW, Author of ‘Phases of an Inferior 
Planet,’ &c. 


MARTA. By Paul Gwynne. 


The FORERUNNER. By Dmitri 
MEREJKOWSKI. [Shortly 

The WINGS of the DOVE. By Henry 
JAMES. [Shortly. 


NOW READY. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE 


GUIDE TO THE NAVAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by H. W. WILSON. 
Price 1s, Fully illustrated. 
tains Contributions by RUDYARD KIPLING, Sir 
CHARLES DILKE, ARNOLD WHITE, HAROLD 
BEGBIE, Admiral FREMANTLE, F. T. BULLEN, 


ARCHIBALD S. HURD, and many others. Also a Plan 
showing the Position of the Ships and the Programme of 


the Review. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


The New Illustrated Quarterly Review of County aud 
Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
VOL. II. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Price 5s. net. 


A, CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, Westminster. 
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AN EXHIBITION 


157 UNKNOWN AND LOST BOOKS 


(FIFTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES) 


IS BEING HELD BY 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


AT HIS OFFICE, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


AND WILL BE 


OPEN DAILY between 10 and 6, until JULY 20. 


Telegraphic Address—“‘ Sessa, Lonpon.” Code: Unicope. 





:h.& 


EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, 
Price 2s. 6d. post free, 


Contains 26 Full-Size Reproductions, besides Descriptions (amongst others) of 
Books on Cosmography, English Books printed before and after 1640, English 
Writers printed Abroad, History, Icelandic, Italian and Modern Latin Litera- 
ture, Liturgies, Pageants, School- Books, Secrets, Presses in out-of-the-way 
Towns; then, Early Printed Books up to 1500 in Leipzig, Rome, Milan, 
Florence, Bologna, Brescia, Geneva; and from 1501 to 1525 in Lyons, Milan, 
Paris, Rome, Venice, &e. 





Vol. I., comprising LISTS I-VI., 82 Plates, pp. 1-789, and Index, in Inbrary 
Binding by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post free. 
LIST VIL, 7 Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. post free. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jou C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chascery Lane, B.O. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bel) & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh —Saturday, June 21, 1902. 
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